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Let's  leave  the  hardware  where  it  is. 

A  software-based  VoIP  solution 
from  Microsoft  is  a  whole  new  way 
to  look  at  telephony. 

As  it  turns  out,  that  important 
move  to  VoIP  isn't  about  ripping  and 
replacing  or  big,  upfront  costs.  That's 
because  it's  no  longer  about  hardware. 

It's  actually  about  software. 

That's  right.  Keep  your  hardware — 
your  PBX,  your  gateways,  even  your 
phones.  Add  software.  Software  that 
integrates  with  Active  Directory,® 
Microsoft®  Office,  Microsoft  Exchange 
Server,  and  your  PBX.  Simply  maximize 
your  current  PBX  investment  and  make 
it  part  of  your  new  software-based 
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VoIP  solution. 

Because  what  you  have  is  good. 
What  you  have  with  the  right 
software  is  even  better.  Learn  more 
atmicrosoft.com/voip 

Your  potential ,  Our  passion! 

Microsoft 
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President  Obama’s  plan  to  create  a 
national  health  records  system  may 
cost  twice  as  much  as  he  estimated 
-  but  it  could  ultimately  cut  health 
care  costs  by  $300  billion  a  year. 

16  Microsoft  Layoffs  Add  More 
Fuel  to  H-1B  Fire.  The  company’s 
job  cuts  raise  a  new  question  in  the 
H-1B  debate:  Should  visa  holders  be 
let  go  before  U.S.  citizens  are? 
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4  Editor’s  Note:  Don  Tennant  is 

sympathetic  to  all  those  losing  jobs. 
But  he  has  no  patience  for  people 
whose  reaction  is  to  vilify  foreigners. 
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28  Why  Every 
IT  Woman  Can 
Benefit  From  a 
Peer  Network 

IT  Mentor:  Former  CIO  Gail 
Farnsley  came  late  to  peer  net¬ 
works,  but  she  has  learned  that 
they’re  well  worth  the  time  you 
invest  in  them. 


34  Femtocells:  Pros  and  Cons 


Femtocells  address  the  problem 
of  poor  cell  phone  reception 
indoors  by  grabbing  your  carrier’s 
cellular  signal  and  boosting  it  for 
indoor  use.  Learn  more  about  the 
technology’s  potential  benefits  and 
drawbacks. 
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you  in  cyberspace?  Where 
does  it  come  from,  and  what 
risks  does  it  present?  Com- 
puterworld’s  Robert  L.  Mitch¬ 
ell  set  out  to  see  how  much 
information  he  could  find 
about  himself  online.  What  he 
discovered  is  frightening. 
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Blog  Spotlight 

How  Amazon  Could 
Screw  Up  E-books 

On  Feb.  9,  Amazon.com  will  announce  an 
upgrade  of  its  Kindle  e-book  reader.  The  company  is  in  a 
great  position  to  control  digital  books  the  way  Apple  controls 
digital  music.  But  it  could  still  screw  it  all  up,  says  Mike  Elgan. 

Being  Anti-Linux  Is  Bad 
For  Your  Business’s  Health 

In  the  current  economic  crisis,  proprietary 
software  vendors  are  trending  down  in  a  hurry,  while 
open-source  companies  are  actually  prospering.  Just  com¬ 
pare  Microsoft  and  Sun  to  Red  Hat  and  Novell,  says 
Steven  J.  Vaughan-Nichols. 

Why  Apple  Disdains  Netbooks 

Computer  makers  all  over  the  world  are 
embracing  netbooks  because  they’re  the 
fastest-growing  segment  (well,  the  only  growing  segment) 
of  the  PC  market.  These  days,  everyone  loves  netbooks  - 
everyone  except  Apple,  that  is.  Preston  Gralla  explains  why. 
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Internet 
Explorer  8  RC1 

REVIEW:  Release  Candidate  1  of 
Microsoft’s  IE8  browser  offers  faster 
performance,  better  searches,  more 
security  and  enough  stability  to  be 
truly  useful,  says  Preston  Gralla. 


How  to  Fend  Off 
The  Downadup  Worm 

FAQ:  The  biggest  worm  in  years  hit  9  million  PCs  in  just  two 
weeks.  Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  protect  your  computer. 


Building  a  Better  CAPTCHA 

CAPTCHA  technology  used  to  be  an  easy  way  for  Web  adminis¬ 
trators  to  block  spam  bots.  Then  malware  authors  and  spammers 
started  using  it  to  do  their  dirty  work.  Can  CAPTCHA  systems  be 
repaired  and  redeemed? 

The  Cloud  and 
Compliance:  V  ^ 

Be  Careful 

If  you’re  in  an  industry  that  requires 
regulatory  compliance  -  and  who  isn’t  these  days?  - 
it  pays  to  check  out  your  cloud  computing  services 
vendor  thoroughly.  Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind. 
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Flush  Twice  -  It’s  a  Long  Way 
To  the  Management  Offices 

There  are  smart  places  to  store  your  company’s  server,  and 
there  are  not-so-smart  places.  The  men’s  room  might  be 
one  of  those  not-so-smart  places. 
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■  EDITOR’S  NOTE 


DonTennant 

Better  Than  That 


CNN  called  it  “Bloody  Monday.”  On  Jan.  26,  more 

than  71,400  jobs  were  lost  as  massive  cuts  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  manufacturing  and  service  companies. 
Yet  even  that  did  little  to  distract  the  attention  of 
some  who  saw  a  darker  cloud  hanging  over  Microsoft’s  an¬ 
nouncement  several  days  earlier  that  it  was  cutting  5,000  jobs. 


It  was  on  Bloody  Mon¬ 
day  that  Computer  world’s 
Patrick  Thibodeau  re¬ 
ported  that  an  undisclosed 
number  of  H-1B  visa  hold¬ 
ers  would  be  among  those 
Microsoft  workers  who 
were  losing  their  jobs. 
Microsoft  would  only  say 
that  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  workers  affected  was 
“significant.” 

The  dark  cloud  burst 
when  there  was  no  procla¬ 
mation  by  Microsoft  that 
H-1B  visa  holders  would 
be  the  first  to  go  (see  story, 
page  16).  Companies  are 
under  no  legal  obligation 
to  lay  off  foreign  workers 
ahead  of  U.S.  workers, 
and  that  didn’t  sit  well 
with  many  of  our  readers. 
As  is  the  case  whenever 
H-1B  visas  are  discussed, 
emotions  ran  high  among 
readers  who  commented 
on  Thibodeau’s  story.  But 
the  antiforeigner  rhetoric 
was  even  more  intense 
than  usual,  and  there  .was  a 
strong  tendency  to  equate 
Microsoft  with  a  demonic 
image  of  Bill  Gates. 

“Send  those  people 
home!”  one  reader  hissed. 
“If  our  economy  ever  re¬ 
covers,  we  still  don’t  need 
H-1B  people.  We  need 


[American  citizens]!  Bill 
Gates  and  Microsoft,  and 
other  firms,  have  made  a 
circus  out  of  H-1B.” 

If  the  H-1B  program  is 
a  circus,  there’s  plenty  of 
blame  to  be  shared.  No 
doubt  some  companies 
abuse  the  program,  and 
no  doubt  the  government 
has  failed  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  those 
abuses.  But  what’s  most 
troubling  is  the  garish 
sideshow  performed  by 
those  whose  hateful  na¬ 
tionalism  (as  opposed  to 
honorable  patriotism)  tar¬ 
gets  the  H-1B  program. 

A  comment  that  was 
particularly  alarming 
came  from  a  reader  who 
brought  up  the  2007  case 
of  the  YouTube  video  in 
which  attorney  Lawrence 
Lebowitz  provided  advice 
on  how  to  fill  job  vacancies 
with  foreign  workers.  “Our 

H  What’s  most 
troubling  is  the 
garish  sideshow 
performed  by 
those  whose  hate¬ 
ful  nationalism 
targets  the  H-1B 
program. 


goal  is  clearly  not  to  find 
a  qualified  and  interested 
U.S.  worker,”  Lebowitz 
proclaimed.  The  outland¬ 
ish  demonstration  of  intent 
to  abuse  the  system  was 
disgusting.  But  not  as 
disgusting  as  the  reader’s 
comment.  In  a  posting 
with  the  subject  line  “Trai¬ 
tors,”  the  anonymous  read¬ 
er  wrote  that  he  had  found 
Lebowitz’s  e-mail  address. 
Yet  that  wasn’t  enough. 

“Anyone  know  his  home 
address  so  I  can  ask  him 
PERSONALLY  why  he 
is  a  traitor  to  the  United 
States?”  the  reader  asked. 
“How  about  where  he  eats, 
what  gym  he  goes  to,  where 
he  plays  golf,  etc.?  I  would 
like  to  post  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  Web  site  contain¬ 
ing  this  type  of  information 
on  H-1B  supporters  and 
other  treasonous  acts.” 

I’m  no  fan  of  Lebowitz, 
but  which  is  more  objec¬ 
tionable  —  a  slimy  lawyer 
or  a  creepy  stalker? 

It  was  amid  all  this 
gloom  that  I  happened  to 
meet  with  Charles  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  worldwide  manufac¬ 
turing  sector  business.  We 
talked  about  the  job  losses 
and  what  Microsoft  is  doing 
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to  help  manufacturers  cut 
costs.  When  I  brought  up 
the  H-1B  issue,  Johnson  put 
it  in  a  sensible  perspective. 

“We’re  a  virtual  compa¬ 
ny  —  I’ve  hired  people  who 
live  everywhere,”  he  said, 
referring  to  a  few  hires  in 
China  and  Singapore.  “One 
of  them  I  would  love  to 
have  moved  to  Redmond, 
but  the  value  he’s  providing 
there  is  even  greater,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  economic 
downturn,  because  he  has 
real  insights  —  doesn’t 
have  an  ‘everything’s  built 
in  Redmond’  mentality.” 

Anyone  whose  knee- 
jerk  reaction  is  to  write 
Johnson  off  as  another 
Microsoft  demon  who’s 
giving  jobs  to  foreigners 
and  doesn’t  have  America’s 
best  interests  at  heart 
should  consider  this:  He’s 
a  West  Point  graduate  who 
was  deployed  to  Desert 
Storm  in  1990  as  a  platoon 
leader  in  the  82nd  Air¬ 
borne.  He  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Star. 

Foreign  workers  aren’t 
the  enemy,  nor  are  those 
who  hire  them.  The  enemy 
is  the  sense  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  that  triggers  mis¬ 
placed  blame  in  difficult 
times.  We’ve  always  been 
stronger  and  braver  than 
that.  Let’s  not  lose  those 
attributes  when  we  need 
them  the  most.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  editor-at- 
large.  You  can  contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 
tennant. 


RESPONSE  TO: 

The  Other  Casualty 

Jan.  19, 2009 

I  fully  understand  that  these  are 
hard  times.  I  witnessed  it  firsthand 
earlier  this  month  at  the  NRF  event 
in  NYC.  Exhibits  that  used  to  take 
all  day  to  get  through  took  me  just  a 
few  hours  (and  I  even  went  around 
twice!).  CES  is  another  example  of 
low  turnout  this  year. 

What  I  am  not  seeing  is  the 
creativity  needed  to  keep  all  of  us 
in  the  IT  world  engaged.  Getting 
travel  approval  these  days  is  tough, 
but  what  I  am  not  seeing  are  alter¬ 
native  ways  in  which  to  bring  us 
together  for  collaboration  and  for 
vendors  to  show  us  what  they  have 
that’s  new.  Why  aren’t  we  using  the 
technology  at  our  disposal  to  hold 
events  in  hard  times?  Who  will  be 
first  to  bring  in  vendors  and  hold  a 
completely  online  event?  Yes,  there 
are  online  events  out  there  now,  but 
they  lack  the  full  event  experience 
that  we  need  in  these  hard  times. 
We  need  something  that  offers 
virtual  exhibits  by  vendors,  online 
seminars,  guest  speakers  and  even 
salespeople  to  push  their  products. 
When  it  is  all  done,  it  could  be 
available  for  on-demand  showings. 

Get  creative!  We  in  IT  do  it  daily 
to  make  things  work. 

■  Submitted  by:  Michael  Agens, 
project  adviser,  Hess  Corp.; 

2002  Computerworld 
Premier  100  IT  Leader 

RESPONSES  TO: 

More  Than  a  List 

Jan.  19, 2009 

A  lot  of  programmers  are  perfectly 
aware  that  their  code  could  poten¬ 
tially  contain  security  holes.  Hand¬ 
ing  them  this  list  isn’t  going  to  help 
much.  However,  the  problem  is  not, 
as  Frank  Hayes  seems  to  see,  that 
they  can’t  be  bothered.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  they  aren’t  given  enough 
time  or  resources  to  check  for 
security  problems.  The  failure  of 
software  to  live  up  to  security  stan¬ 
dards  is  usually  caused  at  the  man¬ 
ager  level.  Companies  are  not  going 
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to  improve  their  software  quality  if 
it  costs  them  too  much. 

■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 

The  Mitre  Top  25  is  an  excellent 
effort  to  capture  and  document  the 
many  issues  facing  the  network 
security  industry.  What  is  missing 
becomes  obvious,  however,  when 
you  examine  Mitre’s  list  of  credited 
contributors.  I  do  not  see  any  major 
end  users.  One  would  think  that 
the  major  industries  and  companies 
that  this  list  is  intended  to  serve 
would  be  among  the  participants, 
as  these  are  the  folks  that  purchase 
security  products  and  need  to  se¬ 
cure  their  networks.  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  major  network  security 
vendors  are  conspicuously  absent. 
Including  major  end  users  as  part 
of  the  vetting  process  would  add  to 
the  credibility  of  such  a  list. 

A  list  such  as  this  could,  unless 
managed  properly,  promote  a  false 
sense  of  security.  This  would  leave 
the  security  industry  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  criteria  and  the  test 
methods  become  out  of  date  as  at¬ 
tack  technology  continues  to  grow 
at  alarming  rates. 

■  Submitted  by:  Brian  Monkman, 
technology  programs  manager, 

ICSA  Labs 

RESPONSE  TO: 

Turning  Up  the  Heat 
To  Save  Energy 

Jan.  19, 2009 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  bulk  of  this 
article  says  two  things:  Don’t  let  the 
hot  exhaust  air  mix  into  the  cold  in¬ 
let  air,  and  make  sure  that  the  chill¬ 
ers  pull  the  hot  air  in  rather  than  let¬ 
ting  it  stagnate  over  the  machines. 

Obvious?  I  think  so.  Easy?  Well, 
maybe  not.  But  calling  a  data  center 
from  2007  “state  of  the  art”  when  it 
doesn’t  do  this  well  suggests  that  it 
was  state  of  the  art  in  form,  but  not 
in  function. 

■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 


JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 

at  computerworld.com. 
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Introducing  an  approach  to  outsourcing 
that  isn't  merely  collaborative,  it’s  synergistic. 
Beginning  with  a  deep  appreciation  for 
every  client's  unique  strategy,  Accenture  draws 
on  process  experience  gained  from  more 
than  650  outsourcing  engagements  in  more  than 
100  countries.  Result?  Processes  become  more 
efficient  and  productive.  And  that  can  help 
the  whole  organization  perform  as  one. 

Business  Process  Outsourcing 

•  Customer  Contact 

•  Finance  and  Accounting 

•  Fluman  Resources 

•  Learning 

•  Sourcing  and  Procurement 

•  Industry-specific  Services:  Airlines,  Insurance, 

Health,  Pharmaceuticals,  Utilities  and  more 


Application  Outsourcing 

•  Application  Development 

•  Enhancements  and  Upgrades 

•  Application  Maintenance  and  Support 

•  Testing  Services 

•  Capacity  Services 

Infrastructure  Outsourcing 

•  IT  Spend  Management 

•  Data  Center  Services 

•  Service  Desk 

•  Security  Services 

•  Network  Services 

•  Workplace  Services 


Visit  aceenture.com/outsourcing 
•  Consulting  •  Technology  •  Outsourcing 


•©2003  Accenture.  Ail.  ricjbtsreserved. 


THE  IT  ECONOMY 


Job  Cutbacks  Continue 
To  Escalate  at  IT  Vendors 


The  list  of  IT  ven¬ 
dors  that  are  laying 
off  workers  grew 
even  longer  last  week,  with 
companies  such  as  SAP  AG 
and  Sprint  Nextel  Corp.  an¬ 
nouncing  cutbacks. 

In  doing  so,  they  joined 
Microsoft,  Intel,  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  EMC  and  other  top 
vendors  that  had  already 
disclosed  layoff  plans  in 
response  to  the  worldwide 
economic  recession. 

And  then  there’s  IBM. 
Without  announcing  any 
layoffs,  it  has  let  more  than 
4,600  workers  go  over  the 
past  two  weeks,  according 


to  the  Alliance@IBM  labor 
union,  which  expects  more 
job  cuts  at  the  company. 

Alliance@IBM,  a  Com¬ 
munications  Workers  of 
America  local  that  doesn’t 
have  enough  members  to 
gain  official  recognition  as  a 
bargaining  unit,  has  gotten 
its  information  from  IBM 
workers  who  said  they  have 
been  laid  off.  Many  have  also 
posted  accounts  of  what’s 
happening  at  the  company 
on  the  union’s  Web  site. 

IBM  confirmed  that  em¬ 
ployees  were  being  let  go, 
but  it  refrained  from  using 
the  word  layoffs  to  describe 
the  ongoing  cuts.  And 
spokesman  Doug  Shelton 
said  that  IBM  doesn’t  plan  to 
disclose  the  number  of  jobs 
being  eliminated. 

“This  is  an  ongoing  proc¬ 
ess  that  we  do  throughout 
the  year  to  match  skills  and 
resources  with  our  client 
needs,”  Shelton  said.  “We 
don’t  think  it’s  necessary  ev- 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  Soldier  Technology  US  2009,  a  conference 
focused  on  battlefield  technologies,  opens  in  Arlington,  Va. 

WEDNESDAY:  Cisco  plans  to  report  its  Q2  financial  results. 
The  networking  vendor  said  in  November  that  it  expected 
revenue  to  be  down  5%  to  10%  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

SUNDAY:  The  International  Solid-State  Circuits  Conference 
begins  in  San  Francisco:  Intel  is  due  to  present  a  paper  on  an 
upcoming  eight-core  Xeon  processor  at  the  event. 


ery  time  we  do  that  to  make 
an  announcement  about  it.” 

Other  vendors  are  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  their 
cutbacks  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  economic  crisis.  For 
instance,  SAP,  which  plans 
to  cut  3,000  jobs  by  year’s 
end  in  order  to  reduce  costs, 
said  that  it  won’t  issue  any 
software  revenue  forecasts 
because  of  the  economic 
and  business  uncertainties. 

2008  “could  have  been  the 
best  year  in  SAP’s  history,” 
co-CEO  Leo  Apotheker  said 
last  week.  “But  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  we’ve  been  talking 
about  a  new  reality  in  the 
world’s  economy.” 

The  layoff  numbers  are 
eye-catching:  8,000  workers  at 
Sprint,  6,000  at  both  Intel  and 
Sun,  and  5,000  at  Microsoft 
(see  related  story,  page  16). 

Even  so,  some  of  the  ven¬ 
dors  are  still  doing  some 
hiring  as  well.  Microsoft 
CEO  Steve  Ballmer  said  in 
a  Jan.  22  e-mail  to  employ¬ 
ees  that  the  net  workforce 
reduction  at  the  company 
would  be  more  like  2,000  to 
3,000  people  over  the  next 
18  months.  The  software 
vendor  currently  has  more 
than  700  open  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  listed  on  its  careers  site. 

Meanwhile,  IBM  lists 
3,200  job  and  internship 
openings  worldwide,  more 
than  550  of  them  in  the  U.S. 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau, 
with  John  Ribeiro 
of  the  IDG  News  Service 


Windows  7 
To  Be  Tested 
Thoroughly 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  new 
Windows  7  will  be  “more 
thoroughly”  monitored  for 
compliance  with  a  2002 
antitrust  settlement  than 
earlier  versions  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  system,  according  to  a 
status  report  hied  last  week 
with  the  federal  judge  over¬ 
seeing  the  company. 

A  three-member  panel  of 
computer  experts  created 
by  the  decree  has  been  test¬ 
ing  Windows  7  since  at  least 
last  March.  Its  work  was 
significantly  delayed  late 
last  year  when  Microsoft 
delivered  30  new  and  87 
revised  technical  documents 
that  explained  “changes  to 
the  protocols  in  Windows  7.” 

Microsoft  has  been  under 
a  microscope  since  2002, 
when  it  agreed  to  document 
communications  protocols 
for  other  developers,  includ¬ 
ing  competitors,  and  submit 
to  oversight  by  federal  regu¬ 
lators. 

-GREGG  KEIZER 


™  m  State  and  federal 
officials  must  deliver 
2 Z  regular  reports  on 
whether  Microsoft  is 
££  adequately  document- 
sng  its  communications 
~rZ  protocols. 
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VCn70nwireless 


High-speed  Internet 
when  you  need  it. 

Mobile  Broadband  on  America's  Largest  and 
Most  Reliable  3G  Network. 


$49.99  2-yr  price  less  $50.00  mail-in  rebate  debit  card. 
New  2-yr  activation  on  a  Mobile  Broadband  plan  required. 


Mobile  Broadband.  One  of  the  many  tools  in  the  Verizon  Wireless  Small  Business  Toolbox. 

Nothing  slows  you  down  when  you  have  a  mobile  broadband  USB  modem  for  your  PC  or  Mac.  Browse  the  Internet 
and  access  email  at  broadband  speeds.  So  you  can  work  just  about  anywhere  work  takes  you.  Visit  a  Verizon  Wireless 
store  and  ask  a  small  business  specialist  to  recommend  the  best  solution  for  your  small  business. 


FREE 

UM  175  USB  Modem 


Call  1.800.VZW.4BIZ  Click  verizonwireless.com/smallbusiness  Visit  your  local  Verizon  Wireless  store 


Activation  fee/line.  $35. 

IMPORTANT  CONSUMER  INFORMATION  Subject  to  Customer  Agmt,  Calling  Plan,  rebate  form  and  credit  approval.  Up  to  5175  early  termination  fee,  and  other  charges.  Mobile  Broadband  is  available  to  over  260  million  people  in  258  major  metropolitan  areas.  Offer;  an -t 
varying  by  service,  not  available  everywnere.  Rebate  takes  up  to  6  weeks  &  expires  in  12  months.  Limited  time  offer.  While  supplies  last.  Shipping  charges  may  apply.  See  verizonwireless.com/bestnetwork  for  details.  O  2009  Verizon  Wireless. 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


SECURITY 

Drive  Makers  Agree  on 
TCG  Encryption  Standard 


The  world’s  largest 
disk  drive  makers 
have  pledged  to  sup¬ 
port  three  new  Trusted 
Computing  Group  (TCG) 
encryption  standards  for 
hard  disk  drives,  solid-state 
drives  and  encryption-key 
management  applications. 

The  standards  group 
last  week  released  the  final 
specifications  for  encrypt¬ 
ing  data  stored  in  laptop 
and  desktop  PCs  and  in 
enterprise-class  drives 
used  in  servers  and  disk 
storage  arrays. 

“This  represents  inter¬ 


operability  commitments 
from  every  disk  drive 
maker  on  the  planet,”  said 
Robert  Thibadeau,  chief 
technologist  at  Seagate 
Technology  LLC  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  TCG. 

Noting  that  the  standard 
requires  a  “cryptographical¬ 
ly  strong  password,”  he  said 
any  storage  device  that  was 
lost  or  stolen  would  become 
“a  brick.  You  [couldn’t]  even 
sell  it  on  eBay.” 

Any  disk  that  uses  the 
specification  will  be  locked 
and  unusable  without  a 
password. 


TCG  members  pledging 
support  for  the  standards 
include  top  storage  vendors 
such  as  Fujitsu,  Hitachi 
Global  Storage  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Seagate,  Samsung 
Electronics,  Toshiba  and 
IBM. 

In  fact,  Seagate,  Fujitsu 
and  Hitachi  already  sup¬ 
port  the  standard  on  some 
of  their  drives. 

Considering  the  TCG’s 
membership,  “in  five 
years,  you  can  imagine  any 
drive  . . .  will  be  encrypted, 
and  there  will  be  virtu¬ 
ally  no  cost  for  it,”  said  Jon 
Oltsik,  an  analyst  at  Enter¬ 
prise  Strategy  Group. 

These  are  the  three  new 
standards: 

■  TCG  Storage  Work  Group 
Opal  Security  Subsystem 
Class,  which  outlines 
minimum  requirements  for 
storage  devices  used  in  PCs 
and  laptops. 

■  TCG  Storage  Work  Group 
Enterprise  Security  Subsys¬ 
tem  Class,  for  data  center 
drives  running  high-volume 
applications. 

■  TCG  Storage  Interface 
Interactions  Specification, 
intended  to  ease  interac¬ 
tions  between  TCG  speci¬ 
fications  and  those  of  other 
standards  groups. 

—  Lucas  Mearian 


CYBERCRIME 

Banks,  Customers  Feel  the 
Fallout  of  Heartland  Breach 


IN  A  SIGN  OF  the  scope  of  the 
data  breach  disclosed  Jan.  20 
by  Heartland  Payment  Systems 
Inc.,  banks  and  credit  unions 
from  Maine  to  Washington  state 
have  begun  reissuing  credit  and 
debit  cards  to  customers. 

There  were  aiso  reports  last 
week  of  fraudulent  transac¬ 
tions  involving  cards  that  were 
compromised  in  the  breach  at 


Heartland,  a  large  payment¬ 
processing  firm  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

For  instance,  CU  Community 
Credit  Union  in  Springfield,  Mo., 
said  16  compromised  cards  that 
it  had  issued  were  used  to  make 
about  $11,000  worth  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  purchases.  “I  haven’t  spo¬ 
ken  to  one  financial  institution 
that  hasn’t  been  affected  by  the 
>  breach,”  said  Jenny  Reynolds, 


the  credit  union’s  vice  president 
of  marketing. 

Heartland  has  said  intrud¬ 
ers  broke  into  its  systems 
sometime  last  year  and  planted 
malware  that  they  used  to  steal 
the  card  data.  The  number  of 
compromised  cards  still  isn’t 
known.  But  Heartland  proc- 
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VeriSign  Inc,  has  agreed 

to  buy  >  Corp.,  a 

developer  of  cryptography 
technology,  for  $73  mil¬ 
lion.  The  deal  came  three 
days  after  Research  In 
Motion  Ltd.  dropped  a 
hostile  $52  million  bid  for 
Certicom. 

is 

postponing  construction 
of  a  planned  data  center 
facility  in  Iowa  as  part  of 
a  cost-cutting  effort. 

Rob  Enslin  has  been 
promoted  to  president 
and  CEO  of  SAP  North 
America,  replacing 
Gregory  Tomb,  who  is 
taking  a  leave  of  absence 
for  personal  reasons.  A 
16-year  SAP  veteran, 
Enslin  was  previously 
COO  of  the  unit. 


CORRECTION 

Joseph  Antonellis  was 
incorrectly  identified  as 
State  Street  Corp.’s  CIO 
in  the  Jan.  12  Editor’s 
Note.  Antonellis  is  State 
Street’s  vice  chairman. 

He  was  CIO  from  2002 
to  2007,  when  he  was 
replaced  in  that  job  by 
Christopher  Perretta,  who 
reports  to  Antonellis. 


esses  more  than  100  million 
transactions  per  month. 

The  Washington  Credit  Union 
League,  a  trade  group  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Way,  Wash.,  said  some  of 
its  members  have  reported  that 
more  than  half  of  their  issued 
cards  were  compromised.  The 
breach  led  the  WCUL  to  push 
state  legislators  to  revive  a 
bill  mandating  specific  data- 
protection  controls  for  ail  mer¬ 
chants  and  third  parties  that 
process  card  transactions. 

-  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 


INTERNET  APPLICATIONS 


Google  Extends  Gmail 
To  Offline  Users 


Google  inc.  last 
week  launched  an 
updated  version  of 
its  hosted  Gmail 
e-mail  service  that  lets  users 
access  their  accounts  with¬ 
out  an  Internet  connection. 

Joyce  Sohn,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  Google,  noted 
in  a  company 
blog  post  that 
the  updated 
service  would 
allow  users  to  read,  write 
and  archive  e-mail  messages 
while  flying  in  an  airplane. 

However,  Sohn  added, 
“we’re  still  working  out 
kinks,  which  means  you 
might  see  some  issues  that 
aren’t  completely  ironed 
out.” 

The  new  Gmail  version 


for  the  casual  e-mail  user, 
and  it  has  more  recently 
become  popular  among  peo¬ 
ple  looking  to  create  extra 
e-mail  accounts. 

The  offline  access  could 
broadly  expand  Gmail’s 
potential  market,  Olds  said. 
“These  offline  features  will 
make  Gmail  a  viable  option 
for  small-business 
people  who  use 
Exchange,  and 
beta  it  may  eat  into 
Microsoft’s  market  share,” 
he  predicted. 

“However,”  Olds  added, 
“with  Outlook  being  bun¬ 
dled  with  Microsoft  Office, 
converting  large  numbers  of 
users  from  Outlook  to  Gmail 
is  still  going  to  be  an  uphill 
climb.” 

—  Sharon  Gaudin 


by  Google 
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By  John  Klossner 
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issued  a 

“release  candidate”  version 
of  its  Internet  Explorer  8 
browser.  But  it  didn’t  set  a 
shipment  date  for  IE8  or  say 
whether  Release  Candidate  1 
would  be  the  final  precursor. 

Online  research  firm  com- 
Score  Inc.  said  the  number 
of  Internet  users  worldwide 


surpassed  the  1  billion  mark 
in  December,  the  first  time 
it  has  done  so  in  any  single 
month. 

Michael 

Dell  took  back  the  CEO  job 
at  Deli  Inc,,  after  the  hard¬ 
ware  vendor  had  foundered 
under  Kevin  Rollins,  his 
handpicked  successor. 


uses  the  company’s  Google 
Gears  browser  extension 
to  provide  offline  access. 
Google  Gears  has  also 
been  used  to  offline-enable 
Google  Docs  and  Google 
Reader. 

The  company  said  that  it 
plans  to  add  offline  access  to 
its  Google  Calendar  service 
as  well. 

“This  is  an  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  evolution 
of  Gmail,”  said  Dan  Olds,  an 
analyst  at  Gabriel  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  Inc.  in  Beaverton, 
Ore.  “With  offline  capabili¬ 
ties,  Gmail  now  has  at  least 
arguable  parity  with  [Micro¬ 
soft’s]  Outlook,  which  opens 
up  an  entirely  new  market 
to  [Google]. 

“The  addition  of  offline 
calendar  functionality  will 
move  them  into  an  even  bet¬ 
ter  competitive  position,”  he 
added. 

Olds  noted  that  Gmail  has 
been  the  system  of  choice 


Fujitsu  Drive-Head 
Production  Halted 

TOKYO  -  Fujitsu  Ltd.  last  week 
announced  that  it  plans  to  end 
production  of  read/write  heads 
for  hard  disk  drives  in  March 
as  part  of  a  wider  review  of  its 
drive  business. 

The  move  will  affect  about 
360  employees  at  Fujitsu’s  fac¬ 
tory  in  Nagano,  Japan.  Those 
workers  will  be  reassigned  to 
other  operations  within  the 
Tokyo-based  company. 

Fujitsu  said  it  will  record 
a  one-time  facilities-related 
charge  of  ¥5  billion  ($56  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.)  in  the  last  quarter  of 
2008  because  of  the  closing  of 
the  production  operation. 

Toshiba  Corp.,  also  based 


in  Tokyo,  has  confirmed  that  it 
is  in  talks  to  buy  Fujitsu’s  disk 
drive  business. 

Martyn  Williams, 

IDG  News  Service 

Nokia  Outsources 
ITWorktoHCL 

BANGALORE,  India -Nokia 
Corp.  has  outsourced  its  inter¬ 
nal  desktop  management  and 
help  desk  functions  in  76  coun¬ 
tries  to  India-based  outsourcer 
HCL  Technologies  Ltd. 

HCL  and  the  handset  maker 
announced  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract,  worth  an  undisclosed 
sum,  last  week.  As  part  of  the 
deal,  HCL  has  set  up  an  office 
in  Helsinki  to  provide  onshore 
services  to  Espoo,  Finland- 
based  Nokia,  it  also  will  do 
work  for  Nokia  from  Poland, 
China,  the  U.S.  and  India. 

According  to  Siddharth  Pai, 
a  consultant  at  Technology 


Partners  International  Inc.  in 
Houston,  Indian  outsourcers 
typically  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  desktop  management 
contracts  because  they  don’t 
always  have  a  global  presence. 
John  Ribeiro, 

IDG  News  Service 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Court  of  First  Instance 
in  Luxembourg  has  rejected 
a  request  from  Intel  Corp.  to 
postpone  a  deadline  in  the 
European  Commission’s  anti¬ 
trust  proceedings  against  the 
company,  clearing  the  way  for 
the  EC’s  long-awaited  ruling. 
The  EC  has  charged  Intel  with 
anticompetitive  behavior  in  the 
marketing  of  its  x86  chips. 
Agam  Shah, 

IDG  News 
Service 
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■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


Cost  of  Obama 
E-health  Plan 
Could  Reach 

S100B 

But  the  former  head  of 
the  federal  e-health  office 
estimates  annual  savings  of 
$300  billion.  By  Lucas  Mearian 


A  NATIONAL 

/  %  electronic 

/ _ %  health  records 

y  \  system  re- 

-JL_  .  JL  mains  a  first- 

term  priority  for  President 
Barack  Obama,  but  its  price 
tag  may  far  exceed  current 
estimates,  according  to 


some  health  care  experts. 

“The  magnitude  of  what 
we’re  going  to  need  to  do 
on  the  Obama  scale  is  just 
incredible  to  think  about, 
when  you  consider  linking 
all  these  medical  records 
across  all  these  different 
towns,  cities,  states,”  said 


Charles  Frazier,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  clinical  innovation 
at  Riverside  Health  System, 
a  health  care  provider  in 
Newport  News,  Va.  “We 
have  enough  of  a  problem 
with  that  in  our  own  health 
system.” 

During  his  campaign, 
Obama  pledged  to  invest 
$10  billion  per  year  over 
the  next  five  years  on  an 
electronic  health  records 
program  that  would  be  de¬ 
signed  to  streamline  work- 
flow  at  hospitals,  clinics  and 
physician  offices.  Backers 
assert  that  EHR  systems 
will  improve  care  while 
significantly  cutting  overall 
health  care  costs. 

Some  experts  said  that 
Obama’s  initial  estimates  of 
the  cost  and  time  of  imple¬ 
mentation  are  likely  far  be¬ 
low  what  will  be  needed  to 
create  and  roll  out  an  EHR 
system  across  the  U.S.  Many 
said  that  the  price  tag  could 
be  closer  to  $100  billion  and 
that  implementation  could 
take  up  to  10  years. 

That  initial  plan  called 
for  funding  the  EHR  system 


Then-presidential  candidate 
Barack  Obama  talks  to  health 
care  research  assistant  Monika 
Johnson  after  introducing  his 
plans  to  reduce  health  care  costs 
at  the  Medical  Education  and 
Biomedical  Research  Facility  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  on  May 
29,  2007, 

with  part  of  an  $825  billion 
economic  stimulus  package 
that  the  president  hopes 
to  push  through  Congress 
early  this  year.  A  White 
House  spokesman  said  the 
e-health  plan  remains  a  key 
part  of  Obama’s  agenda,  but 
he  declined  to  disclose  any 
details  about  the  plan  or  its 
expected  cost. 

The  administration  of 
President  George  W.  Bush 
launched  an  effort  in  2004 
to  build  a  national  EHR  sys¬ 
tem  and  created  the  Office 
of  the  National  Coordina¬ 
tor  for  Health  Information 
Technology  (ONC)  to 
oversee  the  effort.  Since 
then,  the  ONC  has  launched 
some  pilot  projects,  but  the 
e-health  concept  has  been 
slow  to  expand  beyond  that. 

For  example,  a  survey 
of  2,700  U.S.  doctors  by 
the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  last  July  found 
that  only  4%  are  using  “fully 
functional”  EHR  systems. 
The  rest,  the  journal  found, 
are  all  still  keeping  mostly 
paper-based  records. 

However,  David  Brailer, 
who  served  as  Bush’s  first 
health  information  czar, 
noted  that  25%  to  35%  of  the 
nation’s  5,000  hospitals  use 
or  are  in  the  process  of  roll¬ 
ing  out  computerized  order- 
entry  and  medical  record 
systems. 

Brailer,  now  chairman  of 
Health  Evolution  Partners,  a 
San  Francisco-based  invest¬ 
ment  firm  that  specializes  in 
funding  health  care  provid¬ 
ers,  headed  the  ONC  from 
2004  until  2006.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  Kolod- 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Mediterranean  Shipping  Company  has 
discovered  a  new  form  of  energy. 


Mediterranean  Shipping  Company  (MSC)  is  the  second-largest 
container  ship  line  in  the  world,  with  a  database  that  tracks  more 
than  210  billion  transactions  a  year.  The  company  recently  upgraded 
its  database  to  Microsoft1  SQL  Server'  2008,  not  only  to  handle  this 
massive  load,  but  also  to  simplify  MSC's  database  administration 
and  help  ensure  high  availability.  Which  is  like  a  new  form  of  energy 
for  MSC.  See  the  whole  story  at  SQLServerEnergy.com 


Microsoft 


Jf  SQL  Server  2008 


To  get  the  full  MSC 
story  on  your  phone, 
snap  a  picture  of  this 
tag.  (Requires  a  free 
mobile  app  from 
http://gettag.mobi) 
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Continued  from  page  12 
ner,  who  still  holds  the  post. 

Brailer  said  that  imple¬ 
menting  a  full,  secure  EHR 
system  is  a  multiyear  —  and 
very  expensive  —  project. 
Such  a  system  would  in¬ 
clude  patient  care  order- 
entry  systems,  an  ability  to 
fill  pharmacy  prescriptions, 
and  networks  to  share  pa¬ 
tient  data  among  hospitals, 
primary  care  physicians  and 
insurance  companies. 

He  cited  multiple  studies 
that  estimate  implemen¬ 
tation  costs  at  between 
$75  billion  and  $100  billion. 
“Hospitals  will  have  to  make 
sizable,  potentially  multi- 
hundred-million-dollar  bud¬ 
get  commitments,”  Brailer 
explained. 

However,  he  described 
the  funding  needed  to 
implement  the  system  as  “a 
one-time  cost  in  an  industry 
that  spends  $2.2  trillion  a 
year  now  and  will  spend 
$3.7  trillion  per  year  10  years 
from  now.  So  it’s  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money.” 

Brailer  said  a  fully  func¬ 
tioning  national  electronic 
health  system  could  de¬ 
crease  U.S.  health  care  costs 
by  between  $200  billion  and 
$300  billion  annually  by 
cutting  down  on  duplicate 
records,  reducing  record¬ 
keeping  errors,  avoiding 
fraudulent  claims  and  better 
coordinating  health  care 
among  providers. 

Nonetheless,  Brailer  and 
others  acknowledged  that 
such  market  forces  may 
not  be  enough  to  convince 
private  practices  and  small, 
rural  hospitals  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  EHR  projects. 

“Electronic  medical 
records  gut  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  everything  you  do 
will  be  different  after  it,” 
noted  Larry  Garber,  vice 
chairman  of  Massachusetts 
eHealth  Collaborative  Inc. 
(MAeHC). 


The  Bush  administration 
did  a  good  job  of  getting 
e-health  standards  and 
plans  in  place,  said  Charlene 
Underwood,  who  chairs  the 
Chicago-based  Healthcare 
Information  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  Society,  a 
trade  group  that  promotes 
the  use  of  IT  systems  in 
health  care.  But  “it  didn’t 
move  the  needle  forward  on 
adoption,”  she  noted. 

Underwood,  who  is  also 
director  of  government  and 
industry  affairs  at  Siemens 
AG’s  Erlangen,  Germany- 
based  Siemens  Healthcare 
unit,  suggested  that  the 
Obama  administration 
should  spend  as  much  as 
necessary  to  create  a  system 
for  monitoring  hospitals  and 
private  health  care  practices 


to  make  sure  that  they  are 
up  to  date  with  e-health 
technology  and  standards. 

And  hospitals  employing 
order  entry  work  systems 
for  physicians,  electronic 
prescription  services  or  oth¬ 
er  e-health  systems  should 
be  eligible  for  funding  to 
continue  or  upgrade  those 
services,  she  added. 

A  federal  e-health  effort 
should  also  require  that 
health  care  providers  im¬ 
plement  standardized 
“evidence-based  order 
systems”  —  electronic  tem¬ 
plates  that  spell  out  best 
practices  for  treating  specific 
patient  problems,  Under¬ 
wood  said. 

For  example,  a  patient 
who  leaves  a  hospital  after 
surgery  following  a  heart  at- 
I  tack  would  automatically  be 


prescribed  aspirin  as  part  of 
the  postoperative  treatment. 

“We’re  trying  to  put  in 
place  evidence-based  stan¬ 
dards  to  reduce  variation  in 
care,”  Underwood  said. 

STATE-LEVEL  EFFORTS 

The  ONC  has  had  some 
success  in  getting  state  and 
local  governments  to  sup¬ 
port  the  creation  of  regional 
health  information  organi¬ 
zations  (RHIO),  which  are 
designed  to  bring  together 
health  care  organizations 
in  defined  areas  and  control 
their  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion.  To  date,  66  RHIOs 
have  been  created  in  the 
U.S.,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  working  to  create  elec¬ 
tronic  health  records. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  30 


states  that  have  introduced 
or  passed  legislation  calling 
for  the  statewide  adoption  of 
standardized  health  IT  sys¬ 
tems.  Under  a  law  enacted 
last  summer,  Massachusetts 
wants  14,000  private  physi¬ 
cians’  offices  to  adopt  EHR 
systems  by  2012,  and  its  63 
hospitals  by  2014. 

MAeHC,  which  is  over¬ 
seeing  implementation  of 
the  state’s  three  regional 
RHIO  operations,  projects 
that  the  process  of  creating 
a  statewide  EHR  system  will 
take  two  to  three  years  and 
cost  about  $100,000  per  phy¬ 
sician,  Garber  said. 

JudyAnn  Bigby,  Massa¬ 
chusetts’  secretary  of  health 
and  human  services,  esti¬ 
mated  that  implementing  a 
statewide  EHR  program  will 
cost  about  $340  million. 


Some  of  the  funding  — 
about  $25  million  per  year 
—  will  come  from  increased 
taxes  on  tobacco  products. 
State  officials  also  expect 
the  private  sector  to  chip  in, 
Bigby  added. 

In  addition  to  legislating 
EHR  implementation,  Bigby 
said,  Massachusetts  is  devel¬ 
oping  payment  models  that 
would  reward  physicians 
who  use  the  state’s  disease 
registries  or  other  electronic 
medical  support  tools  to 
care  for  patients. 

She  said  the  state  also 
plans  to  evaluate  whether  it 
should  use  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  online  EHR  services, 
such  as  those  offered  by 
Google  Inc.  and  Microsoft 
Corp. 

Microsoft  launched  its 
HealthVault  beta  program 
in  2007  and  has  partnered 
with  Kaiser  Permanente 
and  the  American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation,  among  others,  to 
create  a  database  accessible 
by  patients  and  authorized 
care  providers. 

Earlier  this  year,  Google 
launched  a  beta  version  of 
its  online  health  records  sys¬ 
tem,  called  Google  Health. 

Meanwhile,  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  Health  System  is  in  the 
process  of  a  five-year  plan 
to  roll  out  a  $6  million  EHR 
system,  called  HealthView 
Patient  Portal,  according 
to  Asif  Ahmad,  CIO  of  the 
Durham,  N.C. -based  health 
care  provider. 

In  the  second  year  of  the 
effort,  Duke  has  moved  to 
keep  costs  down  by  using  al¬ 
ready  installed  technologies 
to  run  an  EHR  system  built 
internally  using  IBM’s  Java- 
based  WebSphere  develop¬ 
ment  tools. 

The  health  care  pro¬ 
vider  may  also  use  an  online 
e-health  system,  Ahmad 
added,  noting  that  it  is  in 
talks  with  Google  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  ■ 


Hospitals  will  have  to 
make  sizable,  poten¬ 
tially  multi-hundred-million- 
dollar  budget  commitments. 

DAVID  BRAILER,  CHAIRMAN. 

HEALTH  EVOLUTION  PARTNERS 
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on  the  one  you  want. 
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M  The  law 
is  very 
well  de¬ 
signed  to  say  tha 
you  have  to  treat 
H-IBs  the  same 
as  U.S.  citizens 


DAVID  KUSSiN,  IMMIGRATION 
ATTORNEY,  P1USB0RY  WIN- 
THROP  SHAW  PITTMAN  LLP 


Micro¬ 
soft  has 
a  moral 
obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  ...American 
workers  by  putting 
them  first  during 
these  difficult  eco¬ 
nomic  times. 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  MICROSOFT 


Microsoft 
Layoffs  Add 
More  Fuel 
To  H-1B  Fire 

The  vendor’s  job  cuts  have 
sparked  a  new  round  in  the 
H-1B  debate:  Should  visa 
holders  be  laid  off  before 
U.S.  citizens  are? 

By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


LAYOFF  announce¬ 
ments  by  IT 
vendors  came 
fast  and  furious 
over  the  past  two 
weeks.  But  it  was  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  that  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  U.S.  senator,  who 
said  it  was  “imperative”  that 
the  company  give  job  prior¬ 
ity  to  U.S.  citizens  over  for¬ 
eigners  with  H-1B  visas. 

“Microsoft  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  protect . . . 
American  workers  by  put¬ 
ting  them  first  during  these 
difficult  economic  times,” 
Sen.  Charles  Grassley 
(R-Iowa)  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Microsoft  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer  on  Jan.  22. 

Grassley,  a  vocal  critic 
of  the  H-1B  program,  could 
have  sent  the  letter  to  any 
of  the  vendors  laying  off 
employees  —  or  to  corpora¬ 
tions  with  H-1B  workers  on 
their  IT  staffs.  He  likely  sin¬ 
gled  out  Microsoft  because 
its  chairman,  Bill  Gates,  has 
called  for  an  increase  in  the 
annual  cap  on  visas  during 
congressional  hearings. 
Microsoft,  which  plans  to 


cut  up  to  5,000  employees 
over  the  next  18  months, 
said  last  week  that  a  “sig¬ 
nificant  number”  of  the  first 
1,400  people  being  let  go  are 
foreign  workers  who  are  in 
the  U.S.  on  visas. 

The  software  vendor 
wouldn’t  be  more  specific, 
though.  And  despite  Grass- 
ley’s  demands,  there  are  no 
federal  laws  that  require 
companies  to  lay  off  H-1B 
holders  before  U.S.  workers. 

“In  fact,  the  law  is  very 
well  designed  to  say  that 
you  have  to  treat  H-IBs  the 
same  as  U.S.  citizens  in  all 
regards,”  said  David  Kussin, 


an  immigration  attorney  at 
Pillsbury  Winthrop  Shaw 
Pittman  LLP  in  New  York. 

Even  Grassley  appeared 
to  acknowledge  that  point  in 
his  letter  to  Ballmer,  when 
he  wrote  about  Microsoft’s 
“moral  obligation.”  He  didn’t 
describe  protecting  U.S.  work¬ 
ers  as  a  legal  requirement. 

Microsoft  won’t  disclose 
the  number  of  H-1B  workers 
on  its  payroll,  and  it’s  hard 
to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
any  company’s  visa  use  from 
the  U.S.  Citizenship  and  Im¬ 
migration  Services. 

But  the  software  vendor  is 
considered  to 
be  one  of  the 
leading  H-1B 
employers. 
For  instance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  USCIS  data,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  received  approval  for 
a  total  of  nearly  2,300  visas 
for  the  federal  government’s 
2006  and  2007  fiscal  years. 

In  the  statement  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  released  in  response 
to  Grassley’s  letter,  the 
company  noted  that  there 
is  a  “human  impact”  for  all 
workers  who  are  laid  off,  in¬ 
cluding  H-1B  holders. 

“For  many  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  here  on  a  visa,  being  laid 
off  means  that  they  have  to 
leave  the  country  on  very 
short  notice,  in  many  cases 
uprooting  families  and  chil¬ 
dren,”  Microsoft  said. 

Indeed,  visa  holders 
whose  jobs  are  eliminated 


face  some  difficult  deci¬ 
sions.  Kussin  said  that  as 
soon  as  H-1B  workers  lose 
their  jobs,  they  technically 
“are  no  longer  eligible  to  be 
in  the  United  States.” 

In  practice,  newly  unem¬ 
ployed  H-1B  workers  may 
have  a  grace  period,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  long  as  60  days,  to 
try  to  find  another  job.  They 
also  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
visitor’s  visa,  provided  they 
can  show  that  they  have 
sufficient  funds  to  support 
themselves,  according  to 
immigration  attorneys. 

And  even  if  an  H-1B  hold¬ 
er  is  forced  to  return  to  his 
home  country  after  a  layoff, 
he  could  still  come  back  to 
the  U.S.  on  his  existing  visa 
if  new  work  becomes  avail¬ 
able  before  it  expires,  said 
Sarah  Hawk,  an  attorney 
in  the  global  immigration 
practice  group  at  Fisher  & 
Phillips  LLP  in  Atlanta. 

The  Washington  Alliance 
of  Technology  Workers,  a 
Seattle-based  union  known 
as  WashTech,  is  trying  to 
determine  how  many  H-1B 
workers  are  being  affected 
by  the  layoffs  at  Microsoft. 
But,  WashTech  spokes¬ 
woman  Priyanka  Joshi  said, 
“I  know  this  is  a  secret  they 
will  try  very  hard  to  keep.” 

H-1B  critics  don’t  expect 
Microsoft,  or  any  other 
company,  to  exclusively  cut 
foreign  guest  workers  before 
letting  Americans  go.  But 
they  see  the  ongoing  layoffs 
as  a  clear  rebuttal  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  more  H-1B  visas 
are  needed  to  supplement 
the  U.S.  tech  labor  pool. 

“If  Microsoft  doesn’t  state 
that  they  will  lay  off  the 
H-IBs  first  —  and  they  won’t 
—  then  it  would  be  awfully 
tough  for  Bill  Gates  to  come 
back  to  the  Hill  and  urge  an 
H-1B  increase,”  said  Norman 
Matloff,  a  computer  science 
professor  at  the  University 
of  California,  Davis.  ■ 
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HOME  PACKAGE 


Whether  it's  for  a  personal  website  or  a  small 
home  business,  this  package  includes  all  the 
Iflliiv  t  JM  QQ  basics  -  2  domains, 

site-building  tools 

|  per  month  and  more! 


'Offer  valid  through  February  28,  2009,  Discount  applied  to  the  first  3  months  of  a  12  month  minimum  contract  term, 
S9.99  setup  fee  applies.  Visitwww.1and1.com  forfull  promotional  offer  details.  Product  and  program  specifications, 
availability  and  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  1&1  and  the  1&1  logo  are  trademarks  of  1&1  Internet  A6,  all 
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call  1-877-GO-1AND1 


BUSINESS  PACKAGE 


Everything  you  need  for  a  successful  business 
website.  3  domains,  E-mail  Marketing  Tool,  search 
engine  optimization  tool,  search  advertising 


vouchers  and  more! 


HURRY!  Special  offer  ends  February  28th. 


DEVELOPER  PACKAGE 


This  premium  web  hosting  package  gives  you  5 
domains,  300  GB  web  space,  3,000  GB  monthly 
transfer  volume,  GeoTrust  Dedicated 
SSL  Certificate  and  more! 


HURRY!  Special  offer  ends  February  28th. 
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Visit  us  now 


www.1and1.com 


Starting  a  website 
this  year? 


Choose  the  best. 


As  the  world's  largest  web  hosting  provider,  1&1  offers  website 
plans  for  every  skill  level  and  budget.  As  a  1&1  customer,  you  are 
not  only  assured  that  your  website  is  up  and  secure,  but  you'll  also 
get  the  tools  that  you  need  to  maintain  an  innovative  web  presence. 


BEGINNER  PACKAGE 


Easy  and  affordable,  it's  the  perfect  way  to  get 
started  on  the  web.  Includes  a  domain,  website¬ 
building  tool,  photo 
gallery,  blog  and 


per  month 


more! 


Jonathan  Schwartz 

Sun  Microsystems’  CEO  talks  about  the 
economy,  disruptive  technologies  and 
necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention. 


■  THE  GRILL 


Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  CEO  Jonathan 
Schwartz  thinks  that  the  economic 
downturn  and  the  Wall  Street  meltdown 
will  make  IT  managers  more  open  to 
change  than  they  have  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  And  that  is  going  to  benefit  Sun 
and  its  open-source  strategy,  contends 
Schwartz,  who  is  also  the  company’s 
president  and  a  high-profile  blogger. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  your  customers 
with  their  economic  problems?  We  are 

preconfigured  for  the  downturn.  If  you 
think  about  the  discretionary  expenses 
that  go  into  operating  a  data  center, 
first  and  foremost  there’s  the  physical 
plant  itself  —  the  physical  space,  the 
power  consumption,  the  HVAC.  So  all 
the  work  that  we  do  around  energy 
efficiency  and  on  getting  optimal  per¬ 
formance  —  it’s  because  the  environ¬ 
ment  ends  up  being  a  huge  operating 
expense  for  our  customers.  And  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  help  them  lower 
their  environmental  impact,  we’re  also 
lowering  the  economic  impact  on  their 
businesses.  That’s  clearly  Job  1. 

The  second  element  of  discretion¬ 
ary  expense  is  software  licensing,  and 
probably  the  single  biggest  license  that 
customers  have  to  buy  is  [for]  propri¬ 
etary  databases.  Second  on  that  list  are 
proprietary  application  servers  and  an 
application  infrastructure.  I  just  was 
with  a  customer  who  didn’t  recognize 
that  he  had  roughly  2,000  developers 
working  with  MySQL  because  it  wasn’t 
a  purchase  standard  [in  his  organiza¬ 
tion]  —  but  it  had  become  the  de  facto 
[database]  standard.  He  didn’t  recognize 
that  he  could  get  that  level  of  productiv¬ 
ity  [from  an  open-source  database]. 

Continued  on  page  20 


Name:  Jonathan  Schwartz 


Title:  CEO 

Organization:  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

Location:  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Best  books  read  last  year: 

■  Empires  of  Light,  by  Jill  Jonnes,  “a 
really  entertaining  history  of  electricity, 
its  discovery,  generation  and  distribution 
around  the  world.  Clouds  -  and  computing, 
broadly  -  have  parallels  to  that  history.” 


■  The  Box:  How  the  Shipping  Container 
Made  the  World  Smaller  and  the  World 
Economy  Bigger,  by  Marc  Levinson, 
“about  the  expansion  of  free  trade  made 
possible  through  the  standardization  of 
shipping  containers,  which  again  has  a 
great  parallel  to  our  industry.” 

■  Mountains  Beyond  Mountains: 

The  Quest  of  Dr.  Paul  Farmer,  a  Man 
Who  Would  Cure  the  World,  by  Tracy 
Kidder,  which  “reminds  you  what’s 
truly  important.” 

Favorite  nonwork  activity:  Cooking  and 
eating,  with  friends  and  family. 


Philosophy  in  a  nutshell:  “The  harder 
you  work,  the  luckier  you  get.” 


Fantasy  dinner  party  guests:  “Larry 
Ellison  -  I’d  love  to  have  him  over.  We 
both  love  databases;  we’d  have  a  lot  to 
cover.  I’d  even  cook.  Heck,  that’s  probably 
unrealistic. 

“I  guess  I’d  love  to  have  dinner  with 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  Steve  Martin, 

Alice  Waters  and  all  three  of  this  year’s 
Nobel  laureates  in  physics.  Alice  cooks, 
Steve  picks  the  wine,  we  all  learn  about 
broken  symmetry.” 
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Need  a  server  for  your 


small  business? 


Look  no  further. 


Introducing  1&1  Premium  Servers,  a  powerful  new  line  of 
dedicated  servers  specifically  designed  for  high  performance 
needs.  Featuring  energy  efficient  technology,  these  top-of-the-line 
machines  reduce  costs  and  environmental  impact  with  increased 
performance-per-watt. 


Server  Manxmen! 
Control  Parxl 


All  1&1  Premium  Servers  include*: 


RAID 

Plesk  8  with  100-domain  license 
FTP  backup  space 

Serial  Console:  Connect  directly  to  the  serial  port 
of  your  server,  even  if  the  network  is  down. 

Recovery  Tool:  Load  rescue  image  and  reboot  server. 
GeoTrust  Dedicated  SSL  certificate  (a  $49  value!) 
Easy-to-configure  firewall  and  more! 


1&1  BUSINESS  SERVER  II 


Dual-Core  AMD  Opteron™  1218,  2  x  2.6  GHz, 
4  GB  DDR  RAM,  2  x  500  GB  Hard  Drive 


FREE! 


HURRY!  Special  offer  ends  February  28th. 


1&1  ENTERPRISE  SERVER  I 


Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  1352,  4  x  2.1  GHz, 
4  GB  DDR  RAM,  2  x  750  GB  Hard  Drive 


HURRY!  Special  offer  ends  February  28th. 


1&1  ENTERPRISE  SERVER 


Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  1356,  4  x  2.3  GHz, 
8  GB  DDR  RAM,  2  x  1,000  GB  Hard  Drive 


HURRY!  Special  offer  ends  February  28th. 


*  Offer  valid  through  February  28,  2009.  Prices  based  on  Linux  servers.  Discount  applied  to  first  3  months  of  a  12  month 
minimum  contract  term,  $99  setup  fee  applies.  See  www.1and1.com  for  full  promotional  offer  details.  Certain  features  not 
available  with  Managed  Servers.  Product  and  program  specifications,  availability  and  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
1&1  and  the  1&1  logo  are  trademarks  of  1&1  Internet  AG,  all  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

©  2009  1&1  Internet,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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■  THE  GRILL  JONATHAN  SCHWARTZ 


ise  you,  everything  is 
on  the  table. 


Continued  from  page  18 
The  same  is  true  for  the  application 
server  marketplace.  OpenSolaris  —  now 
that  it  is  multivendor  and  multiplatform 
and  the  source  [code]  is  available,  those 
environments  where  you  don’t  need 
support  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it.  And 
then  we  enable  customers  that  want  to 
subscribe  in  production  environments 
to  pay  for  the  supported  version. 

With  the  economic  downturn,  do  you  really 
expect  customers  in  the  near  term  to,  say, 
swap  out  an  Oracle  database  and  replace  it 
with  MySQL?  Unquestionably.  Now,  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  are  leaving  Oracle 
—  Oracle  is  a  fantastic  company,  and 
they’ve  built  a  fantastic  database.  But 
there  is  no  longer  one-size-fits-all  in  the 
enterprise  database  marketplace. 

In  your  blog,  you  talked  about  aggressively 
expanding  your  customer  base.  How  does 
the  new  four-socket  Sparc  Enterprise 
T5440  help  you  do  that?  It’s  a  little  un¬ 
likely  that  this  server  is  going  to  be  the 
first  system  that  a  new  customer  buys 
from  Sun.  I  don’t  want  to  close  off  that 
option,  [but]  it’s  more  likely  that  they 
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pick  up  a  one-socket  Niagara  system. 
Just  on  price  point,  you  seldom  spend 
$50,000  to  $100,000  on  your  first  serv¬ 
er,  and  that’s  the  price  range  that  these 
[new]  systems  start  at. 

Niagara  as  a  whole,  though,  gives  us 
access  to  a  market  that  really  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  unique  problem  space.  We 
don’t  see  IBM  with  [its  System  p  line] 
at  all  in  the  Niagara  space.  What  brings 
new  customers  to  Sun  is  differentiation 
and  innovation.  [They]  want  to  be  50% 
faster,  or  50%  more  energy-efficient,  or 
half  the  size.  Those  things,  when  added 
up  across  really  large  data  centers, 
mean  real  money  to  real  customers. 

Sun  fosters  a  reputation  as  a  disruptive 
company,  from  a  technology  standpoint. 
But  what  will  it  mean  to  be  disruptive  go¬ 
ing  forward?  You  want  to  be  careful.  You 
want  to  be  disruptive  to  the  industry; 
you  don’t  want  to  be  disruptive  to  your 
customers.  I’ll  give  you  a  great  example 
of  the  kind  of  disruption  that  the  market 
is  going  to  see  from  Sun  in  the  next  12 
months.  We  have  been  very  aggressively 
promoting  OpenSolaris  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  storage 
vendors  that  have  been  really  excited  to 
embrace  open-source  operating  systems 
—  so  long  as  they  stay  on  servers. 

As  you  have  seen  with  Thumper  —  a 
48TB  storage  platform  based  on  the  ZFS 
file  system  —  we’re  planning  on  taking 
Solaris  and  extending  all  the  skills  and 
knowledge  and  ecosystem  that  we  built 
in  our  server  business  to  our  storage 
business.  That  now  means  open-source 
platforms  will  be  at  the  heart  of  open 
storage  as  it  evolves  as  a  market  category, 
and  we  plan  on  being  a  leader  there. 
That’s  very  disruptive  to  the  competition. 

What  role  does  FUD  -  fear,  uncertainty  and 
doubt  -  play  in  the  server  market  these 
days?  I’m  asking  this  because  Linux  ad¬ 
vocates  don’t  seem  to  miss  an  opportunity 
to  explain  why  that  operating  system  will 
crush  Solaris  at  some  point.  How  do  you 
counter  that?  We  don’t  pay  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  to  that;  we  pay  a  lot  of  attention 
to  customers.  We  are  very  well  aligned 
with  the  Linux  community.  We’re  not 
the  enemy  of  one  another  —  and  I  know 
there  are  folks  who  get  emotional  about 
that  now  and  then.  But  our  focus  is  go¬ 
ing  after  the  proprietary  vendors  that 
are  causing  our  customers  a  lot  of  grief 


and  a  lot  of  pain.  And  the  more  we  focus 
on  solving  those  customers’  problems, 
the  more  they  embrace  open  source. 

Some  people  think  that  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  will  accelerate  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  software-as-a-service  technologies. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that,  and  how 
are  your  products  going  to  line  up  to  support 
SaaS?  Customers  under  stress  are  open 
to  change.  And  that  is  what  I  see  from 
every  customer  I’ve  spoken  to,  especially 
[lately].  That  means  they  are  open  to 
change  in  moving  away  from  propri¬ 
etary  software  vendors  and  proprietary 
storage  vendors,  more  open  to  moving  to 
software  as  a  service,  more  open  to  mov¬ 
ing  to  free  software  —  and  that,  again, 
creates  opportunity  for  Sun.  I  think  the 
doors  are  going  to  be  more  open  in  the 
next  year  than  they  have  ever  been. 

Where  is  this  innovation  going  to  come 
from?  The  fear  is  that  investment  dollars 
will  dry  up.  Innovation  rarely  arises  in  a 
bubble.  Someone  clever  once  said  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  all  invention, 
so  believe  me,  people  are  becoming  a 
lot  more  innovative  as  I  speak.  Why? 
Because  they  have  to.  If  your  budget 
just  got  cut  50%,  I  promise  you,  every¬ 
thing  is  on  the  table.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  to  start  a  company  than  right 
now.  It  may  be  tough  to  find  funding, 
but  there  is  no  better  time  to  go  look  at 
the  parade  of  legacy  technologies  that 
need  to  be  replaced  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  interest  from  customers  in  enter¬ 
taining  new  ideas. 

If  that’s  true,  are  you  considering  any 
changes  in  where  your  research  dollars 
are  being  spent?  In  general,  we’re  look¬ 
ing  at  ways  to  increase  R&D.  That 
doesn’t  mean  across  everything.  It 
means  to  double  down  on  those  parts 
of  the  market  that  really  represent 
clear  revenue  return.  Coming  back  to 
the  T5440  —  although  [the  Niagara 
platform]  is  more  than  a  billion-dollar 
business,  you  have  to  remember  that 
[work  on]  the  first  silicon  began  in 
2001.  R&D  takes  patience,  discipline 
and  rigor.  We’re  not  going  to  make 
changes  within  the  quarter  or  within 
the  next  six  months  that  are  just  going 
to  be  episodic  or  ephemeral  changes 
because  there  was  a  downturn. 

—  Interview  by  Patrick  Thibodeau 


OPINION 


Sharon  Machlis 


Innovation  and 
The  20%  Solution 


S  IT  budgets  threaten  to  follow  the  same  trend 
lines  as  financial  markets,  it’s  a  natural  impulse  for 
managers  to  circle  the  wagons,  concentrate  on  core 
projects  and  put  off  innovation  for  another  day. 
Natural,  but  wrong. 


For  proof,  look  at  what 
happened  after  the  Inter¬ 
net  bubble  burst  earlier 
this  decade.  Sure,  that 
tech  bust  pales  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  current 
worldwide  credit  crunch 
in  terms  of  overall  effect, 
but  if  you  consider  the 
Internet  sector  alone,  the 
money  drought  and  cor¬ 
porate  failures  were  pretty 
stunning. 

So,  how  did  Google 
emerge  from  that  wreck¬ 
age  to  become  not  an¬ 
other  Pets.com,  but  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  company  and 
the  world’s  most  influential 
Web  brand?  A  key  part 
of  the  equation  has  been 
constant  innovation  (either 
in-house  or  by  acquisition). 
It’s  not  easy  to  innovate 
when  money  is  drying  up 
all  around  you.  But  Google 
managed  to  do  just  that 
during  those  lean  years. 

One  important  policy 
has  increased  both  employ¬ 
ee  satisfaction  and  innova¬ 
tion  at  Google:  the  “20% 
rule,”  which  allows  engi¬ 
neers  to  spend  one-fifth 
of  their  time  on  corporate 
projects  of  their  choosing 
—  creating  something  new 


or  making  something  work 
better  —  even  if  the  project 
isn’t  part  of  their  job  de¬ 
scriptions. 

For  one  day  each  week, 
Google’s  engineering  staff¬ 
ers  get  to  work  on  projects 
they  think  are  important 
for  the  business,  not  what 
management  has  priori¬ 
tized  for  them. 

Before  you  scoff  at  that 
as  a  tech-bubble  luxury 
that  only  an  overstaffed 
company  can  afford,  look 
at  some  numbers.  Google’s 
AdSense  for  Content  was 
developed  as  an  engineer’s 
“20%  time”  project.  Last 
quarter,  Google  generated 
more  than  $1.6  billion  in 
revenue  from  AdSense 
partner  sites;  that’s  almost 
one-third  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  total  revenue. 

■  Google’s  Ad¬ 
Sense  for  Content 
was  developed 
as  an  engineer’s 
‘20%  time’  proj¬ 
ect.  Last  quarter, 
it  generated  more 
than  $1.6  billion  in 
revenue. 


A  few  other  companies 
have  similar  policies  that 
have  yielded  noteworthy 
results.  3M’s  “bootlegging” 
rule  allows  research  engi¬ 
neers  to  spend  up  to  15% 
of  their  time  on  projects 
of  their  choice.  One  well- 
known  outgrowth:  Post-it 
notes. 

What  the  20%  rule  has 
done  at  Google  is  turn  a 
significant  chunk  of  the 
company  into  something 
akin  to  a  venture-capital 
innovation  laboratory,  but 
without  outside  funding  to 
seed  the  work. 

“There  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  pet  projects 
being  permitted  and  being 
encouraged,”  Google  soft¬ 
ware  developer  Joe  Beda 
wrote  several  years  ago 
on  his  blog.  “At  Google, 
it  is  actively  encouraged 
for  engineers  to  do  a  20% 
project.” 

Beda  outlined  aspects 
of  the  environment  that 
makes  20%-time  success 
more  likely,  such  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  code  base  that  makes  it 
“really  easy  to  look  at  and 
contribute  to  code  in  other 
projects  without  having  to 
talk  to  anyone,  get  special 


permissions  or  fill  out 
forms  in  triplicate,”  and 
a  culture  of  transparency 
so  teams  share  “the  most 
intimate  details  of  their 
project.” 

Only  exceptional  manag¬ 
ers  are  going  to  buy  into 
the  idea  that  their  most 
valuable  assets  —  their 
people  —  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  company-directed 
work  just  80%  of  the  time. 
And  there  have  been  some 
rumblings  on  the  Web 
that  Google’s  20%  rule  has 
come  under  pressure,  espe¬ 
cially  if  main  projects  are 
falling  behind  schedule. 

It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  Google’s 
20%  rule  can  survive  the 
current  downturn.  The 
company  said  earlier  this 
month  that  it’s  shutting 
down  a  number  of  fledg¬ 
ling,  experimental  Web 
products  and  services. 

Some  of  those  deci¬ 
sions  made  a  lot  of  sense, 
such  as  ending  user  up¬ 
loads  at  Google  Video 
(hardly  needed,  now  that 
Google  owns  YouTube). 
Some  other  promising  ser¬ 
vices  that  were  shuttered 
—  such  as  a  mashup  editor 
that  had  been  in  “limited 
private  beta”  —  may  have 
been  victims  of  the  down 
economy. 

But  great  things  can 
happen  when  tech  workers 
in  the  trenches  can  spend 
time  pursuing  their  own 
ideas.  Even  when  budgets 
are  tight.  ■ 

Sharon  Machlis  is  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Computer- 
world.com.  You  can  reach 
her  at  sharon_machlis@ 
computerworld.com. 
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AS  an  IT  profes¬ 
sional,  you  don’t 
often  have  the 
luxury  of  going 
with  the  flow. 
With  businesses 
everywhere 
seeking  both 

efficiencies  and  revenue  growth,  IT’s 
mission  is  increasingly  geared  toward 
implementing  and  even  spearheading 
many  types  of  change. 

That’s  never  been  more  true  than 
in  today’s  economic  climate.  “Where 
do  we  think  productivity  is 
going  to  come  from?  From 
technology,”  says  Charles 
Beard,  CIO  at  San  Diego- 
based  Science  Applications 
International  Corp. 

In  a  Gartner  Inc.  survey  of  1,500 
CIOs  worldwide  earlier  this  year,  im¬ 
proving  business  processes  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  No.  1  priority  for  CIOs. 
And  in  a  late-2008  survey  of  100  IT 
leaders  conducted  by  CIO  Connect,  an 
independent  networking  forum  for  top 
CIOs  in  the  U.K.,  62%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  their  board-level  col¬ 
leagues  were  increasingly  turning  to 
them  for  insight  and  leadership  in  the 
area  of  business  change. 

But  as  experienced  IT  leaders  can 
tell  you,  it’s  not  easy  being  an  instiga¬ 
tor  of  change.  Even  though  as  CIO 
you’re  in  a  good  position  to  recognize 
processes  that  should  be  improved, 
people  might  not  want  to  listen  to  you, 
especially  when  you’re  challenging 
long-held  beliefs. 

That’s  why  Bogdan  Butoi,  director 
of  sales  operations  at  Animas  Corp., 
a  West  Chester,  Pa.-based  maker  of 
insulin  pumps,  wears  his  politician’s 
hat  when  he  questions  processes  that 
his  business  counterparts  take  for 
granted.  It  helps,  Butoi  says,  that  he’s 
naturally  rebellious.  “It’s  always  a 
challenge  to  me  when  people  say,  ‘This 
is  how  you  have  to  do  it,’  ”  he  says. 

At  the  same  time,  he  knows  there’s 
nothing  like  the  suggestion  of  change 
to  raise  one’s  blood  pressure,  so  he  has 
learned  how  to  approach  people  in  a 
politically  correct  way. 

We  spoke  with  Butoi,  Beard  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  get  tips  on  how  to  recognize  and 
propose  business  change  in  a  way  that 
gets  results.  Here’s  what  they  said: 


Pinpoint  processes 
worth  changing. 

There’s  no  sense  in  even  getting  start¬ 
ed  if  the  business  process  you’re  tar¬ 
geting  for  change  won’t  yield  adequate 
payback,  either  in  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  or  reduced  costs.  To  find  oppor¬ 
tunities,  either  look  for  processes  that 
run  more  slowly  than  others  across  the 
entire  organization  or  those  that  slow 
down  within  a  particular  department, 
says  Ron  Bonig,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  George  Washington  University. 

For  instance,  if  one  department 

regularly  requires  much  more 
time  than  others  to  complete 
the  hiring  process,  that  might 
signal  a  problem.  Similarly,  if 
there  are  two  processes  that 
cross  two  departments  —  say,  hiring 
and  benefits  management  —  but  one 
runs  much  slower  than  the  other,  that’s 
worth  exploring. 

Then  consider  the  payback  for  fixing 
it.  “A  5%  problem  to  one  department  is 
not  a  big  deal,  but  if  it’s  a  5%  problem 
to  everyone  in  the  organization,  that 
could  be  a  lot  of  money,”  Bonig  says. 

Use  the  whiteboard. 

It’s  important  for  you  and  your  staff  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  problem 
you  detect  in  the  process  before  pro¬ 
posing  any  changes.  This  doesn’t  come 
naturally  to  many  IT  people,  who  tend 
to  go  with  their  gut  instinct  when  it 
comes  to  offering  solutions,  says  Bonig. 
“People  out  of  grad  school  in  com¬ 
puter  science  and  engineering  —  even 
though  they  should  have  learned  the 
scientific  method  —  shoot  from  the  hip 
instead  of  fleshing  out  the  who,  what, 
where,  when  and  why,”  he  says. 

To  counteract  that  tendency,  Bonig 
has  his  staffers  write  down  everything 
they  know  about  the  problematic  proc¬ 
ess  on  a  whiteboard.  He  compares  the 
technique  to  the  one  used  by  doctors 
on  the  TV  show  House.  “That’s  a  great 
way  to  get  to  an  answer,  whether  you’re 
dealing  with  a  problem  or  a  new  proc¬ 
ess  or  a  manager  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  approach  a  problem,”  he  says. 

Let  the  person  you’re 
addressing  be  the  expert. 

IT  enjoys  a  privileged  view  into  cross- 
organizational  processes,  and  because 
it  operates  above  the  individual  silos 
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that  make  up  the  enterprise,  it  can  see 
where  processes  bog  down.  At  the 
same  time,  you  have  to  give  manag¬ 
ers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  they 
know  what  they’re  doing,  Bonig  says. 
So  once  you’ve  pinpointed  an  inef¬ 
ficient  process,  treat  the  manager  you’re 
addressing  as  the  expert,  whether  you 
view  him  that  way  or  not.  Rather  than 
calling  the  process  “broken,”  choose 
phrasing  that  will  be  more  palatable  to 
the  manager.  Bonig  suggests  “rust  in 
the  process,”  “an  opportunity  for  fine- 
tuning”  or  “the  need  for  a  lube  job.” 

However,  feel  free  to  emphasize  that 
while  the  IT  department  may  not  be 
the  expert  when  it  comes  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  department’s  operations,  it  is 
the  expert  when  it  comes  to  analysis. 


hange  can  take  time. 

George  Washington 
University  CIO  Ron  Bo¬ 
nig  worked  for  two  years 
to  improve  various  proc¬ 
esses  for  inputting  student  data. 

The  problem  was  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  wasn’t  standardized.  A  recruiter  at 


in  undergraduate  admissions  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  regis¬ 
tered,  not  improve  the  accuracy  down¬ 
stream.  “The  whole  reward  mecha¬ 
nism  was  built  on  a  silo,”  he  says.  “It 
would  cost  them  to  correct  the  prob¬ 
lem,  but  they’d  see  no  benefit.” 

IT  Hpr.iHprl  to  iisp  tho  “nnod  oiti- 


a  college  fair  might  type  “Tom  Smith”  zenship”  argument,  convincing  key 
in  the  original  student  record;  the  people,  including  the  senior  vice  presi- 

student  himself  might  type,  “Tommy  dent  involved,  that  the  problem  would 
Smith”  when  visiting  the  Web  site;  the  lead  to  unhappy  students  down  the 


admissions  department  might  input  road,  which  could  result  in  decreased 
“Thomas  S.  Smith”  when  he  was  for-  enrollment.  To  draw  in  the  senior 
mally  accepted;  and  test  scores  might  executive,  Bonig  collected  plenty  of 
arrive  under  “Thomas  Smith.”  evidence,  including  the  number  of 

The  various  systems  saw  the  same  customer  problems,  which  was  in  the 

individual  as  several  distinct  IDs.  hundreds  per  week,  as  well  as  three  of 

“So  if  they  looked  up  ‘Tom  Smith,’  the  most  egregious  examples  of  how 
they’d  think  he  hadn’t  registered,  but  if  the  data  discrepancies  affected  cur- 
they  looked  up  ‘Thomas  Smith,’  they’d  rent  students, 
think  he  hadn’t  paid  his  bill,”  Bonig  IT  finally  succeeded  in  its  educa- 

recalls.  tional  efforts  and  provided  users  with 

The  biggest  challenge  was  getting  a  program  and  a  process  by  which 
departments  at  the  front  of  the  proc-  student  information  is  cross-checked 
ess  to  care  about  the  problems  on  the  and  standardized, 
back  end,  he  says.  After  all,  the  goal  -MARYBRANDEL 


Ask,  don’t  tell. 

Change  means  more  work  for  ev¬ 
eryone  involved,  so  when  it  comes 
to  hearing  news  about  the  need  to 
make  an  adjustment,  people  are  more 
open  to  suggestion,  dialogue  and 
debate  than  they  are  to  lectures  and 
pontificating,  says  Laura  Gorman,  a 
consultant  at  Ouellette  &  Associates  in 
Bedford,  N.H.,  and  co-author  of  Lead¬ 
ing  IT  Transformation  (Kendall  Hunt 
Professional,  2008). 

Although  it  might  be  tempting  to 
show  off  everything  you  know  or  dem¬ 
onstrate  your  enthusiasm  for  changing 
a  process,  she  suggests  leading  with 
questions,  not  answers.  That  way, 
“when  people  don’t  have  the  answers  to 
your  questions,  it  naturally  shifts  their 
thinking,”  Gorman  says.  Remember, 
the  point  is  to  gain  the  manager’s  com¬ 
mitment,  not  coerce  him  into  accepting 
your  view  of  the  situation,  she  says. 

The  purpose  behind  the  questioning, 
Bonig  says,  should  be  to  unearth  the 
logic  behind  the  person’s  assumptions, 
not  to  make  him  uncomfortable.  “You 
need  to  question  their  assumptions, 
not  to  be  obnoxious,  but  to  see  if  there 
are  holes  in  their  reason¬ 
ing,”  he  says. 

Get  the  facts. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the 
manager  will  likely  resist 
the  idea  of  change,  even  if 
your  line  of  questioning  is 
perfectly  on  target.  Busi¬ 
ness  executives  speak  a 


language  that’s  based  on  facts,  so  if  you 
want  to  be  heard,  load  the  conversation 
with  hard  evidence,  suggests  Beard.  “A 
case  based  on  the  hard  facts  is  the  best 
approach,”  he  says. 

The  secret,  says  Butoi,  is  to  present 
such  a  strong  case  “that  there’s  no  way 
they’re  going  to  come  back  and  say  no 
—  or  if  they  do,  they’ll  need  to  come  up 
with  a  good  argument.” 

For  instance,  a  department  head 
might  tell  you  there’s  no  need  to  imple¬ 


ment  an  automatic  lock  on  her  depart¬ 
ment’s  computers  because  her  staffers 
log  off  or  lock  their  computers  every 
time  they  walk  away  from  their  desks, 
and  they  lock  their  laptops  in  drawers 
or  take  them  home  every  night. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  walk  around 
after  hours  with  a  camera,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  unlocked  computers  or  the 
ones  left  on  users’  desks,  Butoi  says, 
pointing  out  that  “a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.” 

If  you  repeat  this  for  a 
few  days  and  catch  sev¬ 
eral  people  being  non- 
compliant,  you’ll  show 
that  the  manual  process 

—  as  strong  as  it  looks  on 
paper  and  as  much  as  it 
is  emphasized  in  training 

—  does  not  work. 
Continued  on  page  26 


A  5%  problem  to  one 
department  is  not  a  big 
deal,  but  if  it’s  a  5%  problem 
to  everyone  in  the  organization, 
that  could  be  a  lot  of  money. 

RON  BONIG,  CIO.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
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With  the  world’s  data  growing  dramatically,  IBM  storage  virtualization  solutions 
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System  Storage  SAN  Volume  Controller  can  reduce  storage  growth  by  up  to 
20%  and  boost  utilization  by  as  much  as  30%.  And  combined  with  IBM  tape 
solutions,  some  companies  have  reduced  their  TCO  by  as  much  as  50%;  A 
greener  world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 
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■  COVER  STORY 


A  recent  survey  reveals  that  CIOs  spend 
17%  of  their  time  doing  things  outside 
of  IT,  including  talking  informally  and 
formally  with  top  executives  on  business 
strategy  and  transformational  change. 

I  The  topics  of  CIOs’  discussions  with  1 
I  executives  included  the  following:  9 


Business  strategy 

Transformational 
change  proposals 

Issues  related  to 
business  profitability 

Project  briefings  and 
program  status  updates 


55% 

54% 

39% 

39% 


SOURCE:  CIO  CONNECT  SURVEY  OF  100  U  K  CIOS. 
NOVEMBER f008 

multiple  responses  allowed 


Continued  from  page  24 

Make  it  personal. 

As  Bonig’s  example  shows,  different 
constituents  are  driven  by  different 
incentives,  and  it’s  up  to  IT  to  identify 
what  makes  the  various  parties  tick. 
For  instance,  don’t  assume  that  a  key 
stakeholder  will  be  moved  by  the  idea 
of  gaining  efficiencies;  he  may  not  care 
much  about  efficiency  if  his  processes 
meet  his  other  requirements,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ones  that  show  up  on  his  per¬ 
formance  review. 

As  Gorman  puts  it,  the  challenge  is 
to  turn  information  into  information 
that  can’t  be  ignored.  To  do  that,  you 
need  to  understand  what  motivates 
the  people  you’re  trying  to  influence, 
she  says.  What  are  they  rewarded  for 
doing?  What  are  they  held  accountable 
for?  For  instance,  while  senior  leaders 
want  to  know  the  facts,  other  employ- 


If  I  can  tie  it 
to  their  perfor¬ 
mance  objectives, 
that’s  even  better. 

CHARLES  BEARD,  CIO. 

SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 


ees  may  be  more  interested 
in  how  they’re  going  to  get 
their  jobs  done. 

“If  someone  can’t  speak  to 
them  in  a  way  that  ignites  a 
fire  under  them,  they’ll  have 
no  energy  to  direct  toward 
your  initiative,”  Gorman 
says. 

There  are  two  ways  to 
make  an  effective  appeal,  she 
says.  Either  create  a  “burning 
platform,”  painting  a  picture  in  which 
the  status  quo  is  so  risky  that  people 
are  willing  to  jump  into  the  unknown, 
or  describe  a  future  state  that  is  so 
opportunity-filled  that  it  creates  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  here  and  now. 

Beard  prefers  to  find  what  he  calls 
“rallying  points,”  or  common  interests 
that  serve  both  users  and  IT.  “If  I  can 
tie  it  to  their  performance  objectives, 
that’s  even  better,”  he  says. 

Find  allies. 

If  key  constituents  are  unapproach¬ 
able  or  uncooperative,  Gorman  says 
it’s  important  to  identify  other  people 
who  will  support  the  effort  and  even 
advocate  for  it.  These  could  include  an 
employee  who  has  no  formal  standing 
in  the  organization  but  who  has  lots  of 
influence  on  the  people  he  works  with. 

This  is  a  good  strategy  when  you 
meet  resistance  at  a  high  level,  Butoi 
says.  He  also  suggests  that  you  can 
sometimes  avoid  high-level  resistance 
altogether  by  identifying  someone 
within  the  department  who  will  get 
on  board  and  broach  the  idea  with  the 
manager  himself,  making  it  seem  as  if 
the  idea  was  generated  from  within  the 
department,  rather  than  from  IT. 

Another  difficult  scenario  is  when 
there  are  no  quantifiable  benefits  to 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  a  project  that 
promises  to  improve  compliance. 

In  those  situations,  you  don’t  want  to 
walk  into  a  board  meeting 
without  first  establishing 
allies  in  the  room.  “Those 
are  the  moments  where  you 
have  to  get  people  to  buy 
into  your  vision  before  you 
get  to  the  table,”  Butoi  says. 

That’s  what  he  did  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  He  wanted  to 
suggest  a  process  change 
that,  with  minimal  invest- 


If s  always  a 
challenge  to 
me  when  people 
say,  This  is  how 
you  have  to  do  it.’ 

BOGDAN  BUTOI,  DIRECTOR  OF 
SALES  OPERATIONS,  ANIMAS  CORP. 


ment,  would  enable  the  company  to 
reach  its  goal  of  strong  double-digit 
growth  without  increasing  head  count. 
Butoi  first  presented  his  idea  to  several 
people  and  won  them  over,  so  when 
he  walked  into  the  meeting,  he  had  al¬ 
ready  gotten  four  of  the  nine  attendees 
on  board.  “I  got  immediate  buy-in,”  he 
says,  so  he  was  able  to  launch  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  a  couple  weeks’  time. 

Watch  your  timing. 

And  speaking  of  time,  Butoi  warns 
that  there  will  likely  be  moments  when 
you’ll  need  to  back  off  temporarily.  In 
his  recent  process-change  proposal,  for 
example,  Butoi  knew  that  he  might  be 
faced  with  board  members  who  simply 
didn’t  believe  that  his  proposal  would 
work.  If  that  had  been  the  case  and  he 
had  pushed,  he  says,  “rather  than  win¬ 
ning  them,  they’d  end  up  more  against 
the  project.” 

Instead,  Butoi  says,  if  you  hit  strong 
resistance,  rather  than  digging  in,  de¬ 
toxify  the  situation  by  acknowledging 
the  questions  and  promising  to  go  back 
and  restudy  the  numbers.  “If  you  push 
it,  you’re  never  going  to  win,”  he  says. 

Learn  how  to  negotiate. 

One  last  piece  of  advice  from  Beard 
is  to  develop  your  negotiation  skills, 
either  on  your  own  or  through  formal 
training.  He  points  out  that  some  MBA 
programs  now  teach  negotiating  skills, 
and  many  training  firms  offer  semi¬ 
nars  on  the  subject. 

There’s  nothing  easy  about  change, 
but  CIOs  worth  their  salaries  know 
that  they  sometimes  need  to  push  the 
envelope  on  people’s  comfort.  As 
Bonig  says,  “Someone  who’s  willing  to 
take  on  new  things  and  challenge  the 
status  quo  makes  a  good  CIO.”  ■ 
Brandel  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@verizon.net. 
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Why  Every 
IT  Woman 
Can  Benefit 
From  a  Peer 
Network 

Finding  a  group  you 
identify  with  can  lead 
to  immeasurable  career 
and  personal  gain. 

By  Gai!  Famstey 


w 


HEN  I  started 
college  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State 
University  in  the 
fall  of  1978, 1  was  among  a 
large  group  of  women  ma¬ 
joring  in  computer  science. 
Although  today  there  are  far 
fewer  women  nationwide 
who  choose  that  field,  at  the 
time,  about  40%  to  50%  of 
the  students  in  my  class  were 
female.  The  women’s  move¬ 
ment  was  alive  and  well,  and 
the  demand  for  computer 
programmers  was  so  high 
that  employers  didn’t  care 
what  gender  you  were.  The 
year  I  graduated,  computer 
science  programs  nationwide 
reported  record  numbers  of 
female  graduates. 

The  climate  for  women  in 
IT  remained  strong  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  field  as  a  computer 
programmer  in  the  early 
1980s.  As  I  worked  my  way 
up  the  IT  chain,  however, 
things  began  to  change.  I 
discovered  that  I  was  among 
only  a  handful  of  women  in 
the  top  ranks,  and  it  wasn’t 
uncommon  to  be  the  only 
woman  in  a  meeting.  I  be¬ 


gan  to  notice  that  I  didn’t 
have  the  same  type  of  ca¬ 
maraderie  with  my  male  co¬ 
workers  that  I  once  shared 
with  my  female  co-workers. 

I  could  still  share  ideas  with 
men,  but  there  were  some 
topics  I  didn’t  feel  comfort¬ 
able  discussing,  such  as  jug¬ 
gling  child  care  responsibili¬ 
ties  or  finding  time  to  work 
out  at  the  gym.  I  figured  this 
was  just  one  of  the  prices 
that  had  to  be  paid  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  IT. 

Despite  this,  I  neglected 
seeking  out  the  company  of 
other  women  in  the  field.  I 
figured  I  simply  didn’t  have 
the  time,  and  my  career 
felt  so  stable  that  I  never 
thought  I  might  move  to  a 
different  company  or  pur¬ 
sue  a  new  field.  But  several 
years  later,  I  was  introduced 
to  the  concept  of  peer  net¬ 
working  and  the  power 
it  could  hold  for  women. 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
to  network,  and  I’ve  become 
familiar  with  a  few  specific 
types.  Here’s  a  look  at  the 
benefits  they  offer. 

Continued  on  page  30 
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■  IT  MENTOR 


Since  the  mid-1980s,  the  percentage  of  women  earning 
four-year  degrees  in  computer  science  has  declined. 
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1  FORMAL  NETWORKING 
GROUPS.  These  orga¬ 
nized  groups  meet 
regularly  and  provide  a 
career-oriented  agenda  and 
an  excellent  way  to  make 
contacts  in  the  industry. 
There  are  a  variety  of  local, 
regional,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  IT  groups  from 
which  to  choose.  I  belong 
to  Women  in  Technology 
International  and  a  cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  group  called 
Women  &  Hi  Tech.  Joining 
formal  groups  allows  you  to 
meet  amazing  and  powerful 
women  and  hear  from  some 
of  the  top  female  leaders 
in  the  field.  The  leadership 
opportunities  within  such 
groups  are  also  a  great  ben¬ 
efit.  Any  formal  networking 
group  is  worthwhile,  but 
groups  designed  for  women 
explore  topics  from  a  fe¬ 
male  point  of  view.  Subjects 
such  as  how  best  to  create  a 
work/life  balance  if  you’re 
a  70-hour-a-week  CIO  often 
take  on  an  entirely  different 
meaning  for  women  than 
they  do  for  men. 

INFORMAL  NETWORKING 
GROUPS.  These  aren’t 
part  of  an  established 
organization  and  can  meet 
on  whatever  schedule  the 
members  choose.  I’m  part 
of  a  group  that  formed  un¬ 
expectedly  when  one  of  the 
members  was  writing  an 
article  about  high-powered 
women  in  IT.  She  wanted  to 
get  a  group  of  senior  women 
in  IT  in  Indianapolis  togeth¬ 
er  to  talk  over  dinner,  and 
we  enjoyed  the  conversation 
so  much  that  more  than  six 
years  later,  we  still  meet  and 
have  invited  other  women 
to  join  in.  We  don’t  have  an 
agenda;  we  talk  about  any¬ 
thing  on  our  minds  —  jobs, 
dreams,  families,  hobbies, 
whatever.  Some  members 
are  still  in  IT,  and  some,  like 


me,  have  moved  to  other  ca¬ 
reers.  The  members  have  all 
been  in  the  trenches  and  can 
understand  the  challenges, 
frustrations  and  rewards  of 
CIOs.  We  feel  comfortable 
sharing  ideas  and  getting 
advice  on  jobs  and  even 
on  how  and  why  to  change 
careers.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
important  my  group  was  to 
me  when  I  made  my  latest 
career  change  from  CIO  to 
professor.  Even  though  we 
are  all  busy  professionals, 
we  make  our  dinner  meet¬ 
ings  a  priority. 

AFFINITY  GROUPS. 

These  types  of  net¬ 
works  are  made  up  of 
people  at  your  company  who 
share  a  common  interest, 
not  necessarily  the  same 
type  of  job.  When  I  was  vice 
president  of  IT  and  CIO  at 
Cummins,  I  led  a  group  that 
included  all  the  women  from 
the  company  —  executives, 
managers,  programmers, 
human  resources  profes¬ 
sionals,  marketers  and  secre¬ 
taries.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  connect  with  women  I 
might  never  have  met  in  the 
course  of  my  job  as  an  exec¬ 
utive.  Recently,  I  was  recon¬ 
nected  with  a  marketing  and 
HR  employee  at  Cummins 
whom  I’d  met  in  the  affinity 
group,  and  thanks  to  her, 
we  are  helping  to  develop  a 
science  camp  co-sponsored 
by  Purdue  University  and 
Cummins.  Affinity  groups 


also  allow  women  who  don’t 
have  management  roles  to 
take  on  more  responsibility 
in  the  organization.  These 
groups  can  be  especially 
beneficial  to  those  looking 
to  move  into  a  different  as¬ 
signment  in  the  company  or 
perhaps  a  different  career. 
Even  if  you  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  leaving  your  job,  af¬ 
finity  groups  make  it  easier  to 
make  contacts  on  the  inside 
to  share  ideas  and  get  things 
done. 

ONE-ON-ONE  MENTOR¬ 
ING.  Even  though  a 
mentoring  relation¬ 
ship  isn’t  really  a  peer 
network,  I  would  highly 
recommend  having  a  men¬ 
tor  or  being  a  mentor.  Each 
is  rewarding  in  its  own  way, 
both  personally  and  pro¬ 
fessionally.  I’ve  served  as 
a  mentor  to  both  men  and 
women  through  the  years 
—  in  formal  and  informal 
capacities  —  and  am  still 
contacted  by  young  people 
seeking  career  advice.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
decided  to  make  the  career 
move  to  academia  was  to 
have  the  chance  to  work 
closer  with,  and  offer  my  in¬ 
sights  to,  young  people. 

Oddly  enough,  although 
I’ve  had  several  mentors, 
none  has  been  a  woman. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
was  a  male  high  school 
teacher  who  taught  a  com¬ 
puter  class.  I  worked  for  him 


grading  papers  (he  was  le¬ 
gally  blind).  He  had  worked 
at  IBM  in  the  1950s  and  was 
always  talking  about  how 
computer  careers  were  re¬ 
warding  and  lucrative.  He 
convinced  me  that  comput¬ 
ers  would  be  a  good  career 
for  me.  That  led  me  to  reject 
my  guidance  counselor’s 
advice  to  go  to  vocational 
school,  and  instead  I  applied 
to  college.  He  even  helped 
me  with  the  application 
and  financial  aid  process. 
Without  him,  I  wouldn’t  be 
where  I  am  today. 

Although  many  women  in 
IT  —  especially  in  the  up¬ 
per  ranks  —  have  very  little 
spare  time,  I’ve  found  that 
peer  networking  is  worth 
the  time  you  invest  in  it.  I’ve 
always  felt  that  I  get  much 
more  out  of  networking 
groups  than  I  put  in. 

My  advice  as  a  former 
CIO  is  simple:  Seek  out 
groups,  and  if  you  don’t 
find  one  you  like,  start  one 
of  your  own.  Being  part  of 
a  peer  networking  group 
might  be  the  best  career 
move  you  ever  make.  ■ 
Farnsley,  for merly  vice 
president  of  IT  and  CIO  at 
Cummins  Inc.,  is  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  Department 
of  Computer  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  at  Purdue 
University.  She  was  named 
one  of  Computerworld’s 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  for 
2008.  She  can  be  reached  at 
gfarnsley@purdue.edu. 
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■  QUICKSTUDY 

High-Density 
Storage 

What  happens  when  we 
hit  the  theoretical  wall? 

Read  on.  By  Russell  Kay 


HE  FIRST  storage 
media  —  paper  tape 
and  punched  cards 
—  were  inefficient, 
slow  and  bulky.  These  gave 
way  to  magnetic  storage: 
core  memory,  drums  and, 
finally,  hard  drives.  For 
backup,  there  were  remov¬ 
able  media:  magnetic  tape 
reels  and  cartridges,  floppy 
disks  and  removable  hard 
drives.  Then  optics  (CD- 
ROM  and  DVD  drives) 
supplanted  magnetism  for 
archival  uses.  Today’s  com¬ 
puters  need  to  store  more 
data  than  ever.  The  most 
recent  storage  generation 
replaces  moving  parts  with 
solid-state  electronics. 

Through  all  this  evolu¬ 
tion  runs  a  constant  thread: 


Storage  got  faster  and  it  got 
smaller,  packing  more  data 
into  less  space.  We  measure 
this  storage  density  (also 
called  areal  density)  in  units 
of  bits  per  square  inch  (or 
bit/in.2).  The  increase  in 
density  over  time,  particu¬ 
larly  with  magnetic  media, 
has  been  remarkable;  the 
cost-effectiveness  is  astro¬ 
nomical. 

A  hard  drive  with  a  den¬ 
sity  of  329Gbit/in.2  was 
just  announced  by  Seagate 
Technology  LLC.  For  per¬ 
spective,  researchers  believe 
that  lTbit/in.2  represents  the 
theoretical  limit  for  current 
magnetic  storage,  and  we 
may  approach  that  limit  in 
just  a  few  years.  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  hit  the  wall? 


Where  do  we  turn  for  more 
storage?  A  number  of  tech¬ 
nologies  that  could  help  are 
under  development. 

LONGITUDINAL  VS. 
PERPENDICULAR 
MAGNETIC  RECORDING 

In  longitudinal  record¬ 
ing,  magnetic  data  bits 
are  aligned  parallel  to  the 
disk  surface,  following 
concentric  tracks.  This 
limits  storage  density  to 
100  to  200Gbit/in.2  or  so. 
Perpendicular  recording, 
introduced  commercially 
in  2005,  puts  data  bits  in 
a  vertical  magnetic  align¬ 
ment  that  is  perpendicular 
to  the  disk  surface;  it’s  as  if 
the  data  bits  are  standing  up 
rather  than  lying  down. 

Normally,  the  amount  of 
magnetic  material  used  to 
record  a  bit  must  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  retain  its 
polarity  so  that  it  can’t  be 
accidentally  reversed.  Per¬ 
pendicular  recording  allows 
the  use  of  finer-grained  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  it’s  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reverse  the  magnetic 
orientation.  Thus,  perpen¬ 
dicular  recording  permits 
physically  smaller  bits; 
theoretically  a  density  of 
lTbit/in.2  would  be  possible. 


Definition 

High-density  storage 
packs  more  data  into 
less  space.  As  current 
hard  drives  begin  to 
approach  their  theoret¬ 
ical  density  limits,  new 
technologies  promise 
continued  evolution. 


HEAT-ASSISTED 
MAGNETIC  RECORDING 

Still  in  the  research  stages, 
HAMR  uses  a  laser  to  heat 
the  storage  medium  while 
writing  to  it.  It  uses  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  recording 
medium  than  conventional 
magnetic  technology.  That 
new  medium  is  often  an 
iron-platinum  alloy.  This 
allows  much  higher  storage 
densities  (potentially  up  to 
50Tbit/in.2)  but  requires 
the  application  of  heat  to 
change  the  magnetic  polar¬ 
ity  in  the  area  that  delin¬ 
eates  each  bit. 

PATTERNED  MEDIA 

Regular  magnetic  disks 
store  each  bit  across  several 
hundred  grains  of  magnetic 
material.  With  patterned 
media,  photolithography 
lays  down  a  uniform  grid  of 
small  magnetic  cells,  each 
storing  one  bit  in  less  space, 
permitting  higher  storage 
density. 

In  2007,  Fujitsu  Computer 
Products  of  America  Inc. 
achieved  a  storage  den¬ 
sity  of  lTbit/in.2  using  this 
method. 


I^^ETfC  MEDIA:  Denser  and  Cheaper 
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We’re  familiar  with 
Moore’s  Law,  which 
holds  that  transistor 
density  doubles  every 
two  years.  Kryder’s 
Law,  credited  to  retired 
Seagate  Chief  Technol¬ 
ogy  Officer  Mark  Kryder, 
states  that  magnetic 
disk  density  doubles  an¬ 
nually.  This  appears  to 
have  held  true  over  the 
past  decade. 

HOLOGRAPHIC  STORAGE 

This  has  been  just  around 
the  corner  for  several  years, 
but  in  2009  it  may  finally 
come  to  market  from  In- 
Phase  Technologies  Inc. 
Three-dimensional  holo¬ 
graphic  images  store  more 
information  in  less  space 
by  recording  not  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  storage 
medium,  as  do  other  tech¬ 
nologies,  but  also  within  an 
entire  volume  of  space  in 
the  medium.  (Technically 
speaking,  we  should  prop¬ 
erly  measure  holographic 
storage  density  in  units 
of  bits  per  cubic  inch,  but 
that’s  not  yet  a  common 
usage.) 

Holograms  are  created 
by  splitting  a  single 
laser  light  into  two 
beams:  One  is  a  ref¬ 
erence  and  another 
carries  the  signal. 

Where  the  refer¬ 
ence  beam  and  the  data- 
carrying  signal  intersect, 
the  interference  patterns  are 
recorded  in  a  light-sensitive 
storage  medium.  (Initially, 
this  physical  storage  device 
will  be  a  DVD-size  disk.) 
Because  multiple  beams 
can  be  used  at  different 
angles,  hundreds  of  unique 


holograms  can  be  recorded 
in  the  same  volume  of  ma¬ 
terial.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
similar  to  a  dual-layer  DVD, 
except  that  it  contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  layers,  each  record¬ 
ed  at  a  different  angle  so 
that  they  are  not  parallel  to 
one  another.  The  stored  in¬ 
formation  is  reconstructed 
by  deflecting  the  reference 
beam  off  the  hologram  and 
projecting  it  onto  a  detec¬ 
tor  that  reads  an  entire  data 
page  (more  than  1  million 
bits)  at  once. 

The  first  commercial  units 
are  expected  to  use  disks 
with  a  capacity  of  300GB.  A 
real  advantage  of  holograph¬ 
ic  storage  is  that  its  transfer 
speed  (160MB/sec.)  is  far 
higher  than  the  speeds  other 
optical  media  can  deliver. 

SOLID-STATE  DRIVES 

These  use  on-chip  RAM  or 
flash  memory  that  emulates 
a  hard  drive.  With  no  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  solid-state  drives 
are  silent  and  sturdy.  With 
no  mechanical  delays,  they 
usually  provide  fast  access 
time  and  low  latency. 

StorageTek  developed  the 
first  modern  SSD  in  1978. 
M-Systems  (now  owned  by 
SanDisk  Corp.)  introduced 
keychain-size,  flash-based 
solid-state  drives  in  1995; 
these  are  now  used  success¬ 
fully  as  replacements  for 
hard  disk  drives,  and  as  con¬ 
venient  backup  and 
data-transfer  de¬ 
vices  (often  called 
thumb  drives). 

These  days, 
smaller  SSDs  are 
commonly  found  in  main¬ 
stream  consumer  netbooks 
and  subnotebooks,  while 
SSDs  capable  of  holding 
100GB  or  more  are  avail¬ 
able  at  high  prices.  ■ 

Kay  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  You  can  contact  him  at 
russkay@charter.net. 
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■  MOBILE  AND  WIRELESS 


Femtocells: 
Pros  and  Cons 

Is  it  time  for  your  own 
‘personal  cell-phone 
tower?  By  Ed  Sutherland 


RE  YOU  one  of  those 
unlucky  souls  who 
enjoys  decent  cell 
phone  reception 
when  you’re  out  and  about 
but  can’t  get  a  signal  inside? 
You’re  not  alone.  Indoor  sig¬ 
nals  have  long  been  a  weak 
point  of  cellular  coverage. 

That’s  why  femtocell 
technology  has  created  such 
a  stir  over  the  past  year  or 
so  —  it  offers  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  using  a  device  like  a 
broadband  router  to  boost 
cellular  reception  indoors. 

Analysts  and  the  media 
speculated  that  consumers 
would  see  a  flood  of  such 
devices,  known  as  femto¬ 
cells,  by  the  end  of  2008. 
Now,  however,  that  timeline 
has  shifted  to  late  2009 
or  2010,  as  questions  sur¬ 
rounding  femtocells  remain 
unanswered.  In  fact,  only 
Sprint  Nextel  Corp.  is  cur¬ 
rently  offering  a  commercial 
femtocell  product  in  the  U.S. 

That  delay  gives  us  time 
to  learn  more  about  the 
technology,  including  its 
benefits  and  draw- 
backs.  Here’s  a  primer.  Jf|g 

What  are  femtocells? 

The  term  femtocell 
refers  to  the  small¬ 
est  unit  of  a  cellular 
network  and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  the  devices  and 
services  that  make  use 
of  them.  Other  small 
—  but  not  quite  as  ~ 


small  —  cells  include  Wi-Fi 
cells  (a.k.a.  microcells)  and 
Bluetooth  cells  (picocells). 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  are  macrocells,  such  as 
those  used  in  carriers’  cell 
towers. 

What  do  they  do?  Femtocells 
address  the  problem  of 
poor  cell-phone  reception 
indoors  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  proliferation  of  home- 
and  small-office  broadband 
connections.  Like  the  wire¬ 
less  router  that  distributes 
a  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
or  cable  broadband  signal 
throughout  your  home,  a 
femtocell  device  —  some¬ 
times  called  a  miniature 
cellular  base  station  or  a 
mini  cell  tower  —  grabs 
your  carrier’s  cellular  signal 
and  boosts  it  for  indoor  use, 
routing  your  calls  through 
the  broadband  connection 
rather  than  directly  through 
the  larger  cellular  network. 

What  are  the  benefits?  Sub¬ 
scribers  get  a  stronger, 


clearer,  more  reliable  signal 
inside  —  which  means  more 
users  may  finally  be  able  to 
ditch  their  land-line  phone 
service  for  good.  Carriers 
benefit  by  being  able  to 
offload  traffic  from  their 
main  networks,  saving  them 
the  substantial  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  more  cell  towers. 

How  far  do  they  reach? 

Femtocells  have  a  range  of 
around  5,000  square  feet 
and  are  intended  for  use  in¬ 
side  a  single  home  or  small 
office.  If  you  leave  the  build¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  a  call, 
the  call  is  handed  off  to  your 
carrier’s  nearest  cell  tower. 

Where  can  I  get  one?  Because 
femtocell  devices  are  tied 
to  wireless  carriers  using 
licensed  spectrum,  you  have 
to  wait  for  your  provider  to 
offer  femtocell  service. 

In  September  2007,  Sprint 
Nextel  became  the  first  U.S. 
carrier  to  introduce  a  femto¬ 
cell  service,  called  Airave. 
The  service  was  initially 
available  in  Denver  and 
Indianapolis  and  was  rolled 
out  nationwide  in  August 
2008.  A  femtocell  box  plugs 
into  your  existing  router  or 
modem,  sending  incoming 
and  outgoing  cellular  calls 
through  your  broadband 
connection.  Up  to  three  call¬ 
ers  can  use  the  service  at  the 

same  time. 

ft 

How  much  does  it  cost? 

Cost  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  still  without  a 


clear  answer.  Critics  point 
to  the  many  fees  associated 
with  Sprint’s  Airave  femto¬ 
cell  service.  First,  there’s 
the  $100  cost  of  the  box. 
Then  there’s  the  $5  monthly 
service  charge,  in  addition 
to  the  fee  for  your  regular 
calling  plan  and  minutes 
used.  If  you  don’t  already 
have  an  unlimited  plan,  you 
can  opt  to  pay  an  extra  $10  a 
month  for  unlimited  Airave 
minutes;  for  families,  that’s 
an  extra  $20  per  month. 
Finally,  add  the  cost  of  your 
broadband. 

Can  femtocells  be  used  for 
data?  Airave  supports 
lxRTT  data  but  does  not 
support  high-speed  lxEV- 
DO  data.  However,  3G 
femtocell  services  will 
provide  high-speed  data  ac¬ 
cess  in  Japan  early  this  year 
and  are  likely  to  appear  in 
Europe  soon  after  that,  ana¬ 
lysts  say. 

What  about  security?  Femto¬ 
cells  use  proprietary  secu¬ 
rity,  with  a  firewall  that  sits 
between  caller  and  carrier. 

Critics  of  Airave  have 
pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
vice  ships  “unlocked”  to 
all  Sprint  customers  —  in 
other  words,  anyone  with 
a  Sprint  phone  in  range  of 
your  femtocell  can  use  your 
connection.  However,  the 
company  points  out  that 
in  most  cases,  other  users 
would  have  to  be  inside 
your  home  to  be  in  range  of 
the  femtocell.  You  can  also 
choose  to  restrict  access  to 
the  service  to  up  to  50  select 
phone  numbers. 

Whether  other  carriers 
will  make  their  femtocell 
devices  accessible  to  other 
customers  by  default  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  ■ 
Sutherland  is  a  freelance 
writer  who  has  followed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  countless 
technologies  over  the  years. 


■  The  term 
femtocell  refers 
to  the  smallest 
unit  of  a  cellular 
network  and,  by 
extension,  the 
devices  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  make 
use  of  them. 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  I  MATHIAS  THURMAN 


Some  Incidents  Can 
Make  Life  Interesting 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  good  security 
incident,  but  some  cases  are  more  instruc 
tive  than  destructive. 


NO  SECURITY 

manager  wishes 
for  a  security  in¬ 
cident.  They  can 
be  costly,  disruptive  and  a 
professional  black  mark. 

But  getting  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  minor  event 
—  one  that  causes  no  real 
harm  or  has  a  minimal 
effect  but  isn’t  run-of-the- 
mill  and  therefore  requires 
a  bit  of  investigating  —  can 
make  the  job  more  chal¬ 
lenging.  You  have  to  figure 
out  just  what  happened  so 
that  you  can  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence,  and  you  have  to 
do  it  quickly  so  that  dam¬ 
age  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
It’s  a  time-sensitive  task 
that  requires  quick  think¬ 
ing  and  expertise. 

We  just  had  an  incident 
of  that  sort,  and  it’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  story. 

It  all  started  with  a  call 
to  our  HR  department 
from  the  company  that 
provides  our  401(k)  ser¬ 
vices.  As  happens  from 
time  to  time,  a  rogue 
server  had  been  identified 
by  law  enforcement.  In 
extracting  evidence  from 
the  server,  they  discovered 
that  it  contained  connec¬ 
tion  information  for  the 
401(k)  administration 
site  and  the  IP  address  of 


my  company’s  corporate 
firewall.  (We  translate  all 
of  our  internal  desktop  IP 
addresses  to  that  external 
address.)  Within  the  logs 
was  a  reference  to  ANTI- 
VIRXP08,  which  is  a  piece 
of  malware  that  disguises 
itself  as  a  virus  detection 
tool.  When  a  user  is  tricked 
into  installing  it,  the  mal¬ 
ware  will  do  nasty  things, 
such  as  capture  keystrokes 
and  then  “call  home”  with 
all  the  data  entered  or  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  victim. 

We  could  see  that  two  of 
our  employees  had  fallen 
victim  to  the  malware,  so 
the  first  order  of  business 
was  to  disconnect  them 
from  the  Internet.  I  in¬ 
structed  them  to  use  clean 
systems  and  to  change  their 
passwords  for  every  corpo¬ 
rate  and  personal  account 
they  use.  We  also  helped 
them  set  up  fraud  alerts  on 
their  credit  reports. 

■  Two  of  our 
employees  had 
fallen  victim  to 
malware,  so  the 
first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  dis¬ 
connect  them  from 
the  Internet. 


Next  up  was  determin¬ 
ing  whether  we  had  re¬ 
ally  been  affected.  First, 
we  took  an  image  of  the 
two  systems,  allowing 
us  to  conduct  a  forensic 
examination  of  the  image 
while  leaving  the  original 
system  intact.  We  looked 
for  registry  entries,  proc¬ 
esses  and  anything  else 
that  might  indicate  that 
the  systems  had  been  in¬ 
fected.  Fortunately,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  system 
compromise.  In  fact,  the 
two  systems  were  up  to 
date  with  patches  and  anti¬ 
virus  software.  Next,  we 
reviewed  our  firewall  and 
proxy  logs  to  see  whether 
the  traffic  included  any¬ 
thing  that  might  suggest 
an  infected  desktop  calling 
home.  Again,  nothing. 

This  was  puzzling.  How 
could  connection  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  401(k)  adminis¬ 
tration  site  show  up  on  a 
rogue  server  out  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  without  leaving  be¬ 
hind  any  relevant  forensic 
information  on  our  affected 
desktops?  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  financial  in¬ 
stitution’s  Web  application 
was  the  victim  of  a  cross¬ 
site  scripting  attack  and 
that  our  users  were  tricked 
into  executing  malicious 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  Malware 
seems  to  have  sent 
information  to  a  third- 
party  server. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Determine 
exactly  what  happened, 
what  was  transmitted  and 
who  might  be  affected. 


code  on  the  401(k)  admin¬ 
istrative  Web  site,  which 
collected  the  connection 
information.  However,  the 
401(k)  administrator’s  se¬ 
curity  people  assured  me 
that  their  company  had  not 
been  affected. 

I  then  asked  for  the  full 
access  logs  from  the  rogue 
server.  Analysis  of  those 
logs  revealed  that  the  con¬ 
nection  attempts  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  September.  That 
explained  the  anomaly.  Our 
logs  go  back  only  30  days. 

We  use  Trend  Micro’s 
OfficeScan  for  corporate 
desktop  and  server  anti¬ 
virus  protection,  and  it 
keeps  logs  for  all  our  ma¬ 
chines.  Sure  enough,  it  had 
detected  and  cleaned  the 
ANTIVIRXP08  code  from 
both  systems.  That  explains 
why  the  forensic  analysis 
came  up  clean  as  well. 

I  still  have  some  con¬ 
cerns  and  will  continue  to 
follow  up  to  de¬ 
termine  whether 
the  malware  was 
able  to  call  home 
to  the  rogue 
server  with 
the  connection 
information.  But  for  now, 
there’s  not  much  else  to  do 
except  close  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  pending  any  further 
information.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 
whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 


[^omputmworldIcom 

O  JOIN  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security 
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■  OPINION 

Paul  Glen 


Involuntary 

Consultatude 


OVER  THE  YEARS,  I’ve  noticed  that  when  the 

economy  turns  sour,  the  number  of  people  calling 
themselves  consultants  grows  dramatically. 
Sometimes  it  seems  the  definition  of  consultant 
has  been  changed  to  “person  between  jobs.” 

Since  this  month  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  my  choice 


to  become  an  independent 
consultant  (note  the  word 
choice),  I  suppose  that  I’m 
now  qualified  to  offer  advice 
to  those  who  recently  began, 
or  will  soon  start,  calling 
themselves  consultants. 

If  you  want  to  thrive  in 
this  next  phase  of  your 
career,  you  need  to  be 
clear  about  a  few  things. 

As  you  consider  these  is¬ 
sues,  be  completely  honest 
with  yourself.  And  recog¬ 
nize  that  honesty  can  be 
exceedingly  difficult  at  a 
time  when  you  feel  vulner¬ 
able  and  out  of  control. 

First,  think  about  what 
you  really  want.  Why  are 
you  becoming  a  consul¬ 
tant?  Is  it  something  to  do 
until  the  next  job  presents 
itself?  Is  it  just  a  panicked 
reaction  to  the  need  to 
cover  the  next  mortgage 
payment?  Are  you  just 
looking  for  a  steady  in¬ 
come?  Does  the  life  of  a 
consultant  seem  somehow 
glamorous  and  excit¬ 
ing  compared  with  the 
workaday  world  of  the  IT 
employee?  Do  you  want  a 


flexible  schedule?  Are  you 
hoping  to  learn  lots  of  new 
technologies? 

These  are  all  valid  rea¬ 
sons  for  calling  yourself 
a  consultant,  but  under¬ 
standing  your  own  moti¬ 
vations  is  the  first  step  in 
selecting  the  right  sort  of 
consulting  to  do. 

Since  different  people 
have  different  ideas  of 
what  a  consultant  is,  you 
will  have  to  craft  a  defini¬ 
tion  for  what  sort  of  con¬ 
sultant  you  want  to  be. 

The  questions  below  will 
help  guide  you  to  what  you 
really  want  to  do. 

1.  What  type  of  consultant 
do  you  want  to  be?  There 
are  a  few  broad  categories 
to  consider.  All  of  the  op¬ 
tions  offer  value  to  clients 
and  are  valid  career  choic- 

■  Sometimes  it 
seems  that  the 
definition  of  con¬ 
sultant  has  been 
changed  to  ‘person 
between  jobs.’ 


es,  but  you  need  to  be  clear 
about  which  one  you  are 
interested  in. 

■  Contractor.  Most  people 
who  call  themselves  con¬ 
sultants  are  really  contrac¬ 
tors  —  temporary  employ¬ 
ees,  devoted  to  a  single 
client,  working  on  the 
delivery  of  services.  They 
usually  work  on  a  discrete 
project  and  stay  with  a  cli¬ 
ent  for  a  limited  duration. 

■  Employee  on  audition. 
For  many  contractors,  the 
contract  is  really  an  audi¬ 
tion.  If  a  contractor  likes 
the  client  and  vice  versa, 
the  contract  can  turn  into 
a  permanent  job. 

■  Management  or  techni¬ 
cal  consultant.  Actually, 
consultants  are  different 
from  both  employees  on 
trial  and  contractors.  They 
rarely  work  on  long-term 
assignments  as  temporary 
employees.  They  remain 
outside  of  the  organization 
and  advise  managers  on 
how  the  companies  them¬ 
selves  should  work  or  on 
some  aspect  of  how  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  leveraged. 


Consultants,  contractors 
and  employees  on  trial  all 
look  for  work  differently 
and  are  paid  differently. 

2.  What  value  can  you 
offer?  Before  you  think 
too  much  about  your  own 
needs,  think  about  what 
value  you  can  offer  clients. 
If  you’re  too  focused  on 
your  own  needs,  you’re 
unlikely  to  get  far.  You 
need  to  think  about  the 
skills  and  capabilities  that 
you  bring  to  a  client  and 
the  organization. 

Be  articulate  about  that 
value.  Think  of  the  client 
asking  you  this  question: 
“Why  should  I  pay  you 
anything?”  If  you  can’t  an¬ 
swer  that  one  well,  you’re 
in  for  some  trouble. 

3.  For  whom  do  you  want 
to  work?  The  value  you 
can  offer  has  to  be  tailored 
to  the  clients  you  want  to 
serve.  Horseshoeing  is  a 
great  skill  —  but  only  for 
clients  with  horses. 

One  of  the  biggest  mis¬ 
takes  new  consultants 
make  is  telling  everyone 
they  know  that  they  can  do 
anything  for  anyone.  The 
next  biggest  mistake  they 
make  is  believing  it.  That 
doesn’t  display  compe¬ 
tence  or  confidence,  only 
desperation.  And  that’s  not 
a  good  way  to  enter  a  new 
profession.  ■ 

Paul  Glen  is  the  founder  of 
the  GeekLeaders.com  Web 
community  and  author  of 
the  award-winning  book 
Leading  Geeks:  How  to 
Manage  and  Lead  People 
Who  Deliver  Technology 
(Jossey-Bass,  2003). 

Contact  him  at  info@ 

!  paulglen.com. 
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PAGE  COMPILED  BY  JAMIE  ECKLE. 


2007 


2008 


401(k): 

WHAT’S  GOING 
ON  IN  THOSE 
UNOPENED 
ENVELOPES 

Haven’t  had  the  heart  to  check 
the  undoubtedly  plummeting 
balance  in  your  401(k) 
account?  Leave 
the  envelopes 
from  your 
plan  sealed 
if  you  find 
these 


averages 

depressing. 


Average  plan  balance 

|  $79,000 

$68,000 

Individual  savings  rate 

H  8% 

7.8% 

Assets  held  in  stocks 

|  68.1%  | 

53.8% 

Assets  traded/reallocated 

|  3.5% 

5.3% 

Employees  withdrawing  funds 

|  5.4% 

6% 

SOURCE:  HEWITT  ASSOCIATES  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
ON  2.7  MILLION  EMPLOYEES.  NOVEMBER  2008 


Jobs  Snapshot 

1QO/n  Percentage  of  workers  who  said  they 

1 /O  would  like  to  find  a  new  job  in  2009 

AQO/n  Percen*a9e  who  cited  better  pay  and/or 

/O  career  advancement  opportunities  as  the  primary 
reasons  for  their  desire  to  change  jobs 

0%  c Q/L  Percentage  who  reported  that  they  are 
fcv  /O  dissatisfied  or  very  dissatisfied  with  their  pay 

q  E Q/  Percentage  of  workers  who  stated  that 

03  /O  they  did  not  receive  a  raise  in  2008 

QCQ/  Percentage  of  those  who  received  a  raise  who 
fcw  /O  said  they  were  given  an  increase  of  2%  or  less 

Percentage  of  all  workers  who  did 
OO  /O  not  receive  a  bonus 

SOURCE:  CAREERBUILDER  COM  ONLINE  SURVEY  OF 
8.03e  U.S  EMPLOYEES.  NOVEMBER  2008 


■  Q&A 

Joe  Takash 

The  president  of 
performance  management 
firm  Victory  Consulting  discusses 
the  best  way  to  confront  the  boss. 


You  say  most  people  prefer 
to  avoid  difficult  conversa¬ 
tions  with  their  bosses, 
but  when  one  is  neces¬ 
sary,  they  should  think  of 
it  instead  as  a  productive 
confrontation.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?  It’s  helpful  to 
make  the  distinction.  Unproduc¬ 
tive  conflict  is  typically  reflected 
by  selfishness,  defensiveness 
and  insecurity.  This  is  highly  det¬ 
rimental  and  can  permanently 
damage  business  relationships 
when  name-calling  is  involved 
and  insulting  or  disrespectful 
tones  and  language  are  demon¬ 
strated.  Productive  confronta¬ 
tion  is  healthy  and  honest,  with 
a  positive  focus  on  seeking 
perspective  from  all  sides, 
respecting  input  and  focusing 
on  solutions  that  benefit  all 
involved.  We  should  encourage 
pushback  and  solicit  honesty, 
so  long  as  it  is  done  with  respect 
and  in  the  spirit  of  improvement 
and  resolution. 

So  if  I’m  unhappy  about 
something  at  work  and  feel 
the  need  to  talk  about  it 
with  my  boss,  how  should 
I  prepare?  Choose  a  time 
that  is  good  for  both  of  you,  and 
make  the  polite  request  for  no 
distractions.  Ahead  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  seek  counsel  from  people 
who  you  know  are  going  to  be 
honest  with  you  about  your  view 
of  the  situation  and  your  planned 
approach.  It’s  easy  to  live  in  a 
vacuum  without  knowing  your 
blind  spots.  Gaining  different 
perspectives  allows  you  to  build 
a  confident,  cogent  approach 
that  can  benefit  you  and  the 
party  you  confront.  Finally,  pre¬ 
pare  bullet-pointed  notes  -  not  a 


script  -  in  writing.  Be  sure  that  it 
allows  you  to  communicate  your 
viewpoint  in  a  logical  order  that 
is  easy  to  understand. 

And  what  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do  in  the 
meeting  itself?  Be  succinct, 
and  listen.  Be  sure  to  state  your 
intentions  upfront,  followed  by 
what  you  hope  the  resolution 
could  be.  Be  direct  and  friendly 
by  looking  the  other  party  in 
the  eyes  and  speaking  with  a 
confident,  polite  tone.  Once 
you’ve  made  your  original  points, 
practice  silence  and  be  a  fully 
engaged  listener.  Valuing  the 
perspective  of  the  other  person 
will  bring  you  a  step  closer  to  a 
productive  outcome. 

In  the  end,  agree  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  verify  how  your  mes¬ 
sage  was  received,  then  discuss 
what  the  next  step  should  be  for 
application  and  follow-up.  This 
agreement  can  be  documented 
and  serve  as  a  strategic  road 
map  for  a  stronger  working 
relationship,  one  that  can  be  ref¬ 
erenced  if  subsequent  disagree¬ 
ments  arise. 

And  if  the  meeting  with  my 
boss  starts  to  go  off  the 
rails  somehow?  Ask  if  meet¬ 
ing  another  time  would  be  better. 
Explain  that  your  intention  is  to 
resolve,  not  to  trade  insults  or 
show  disrespect.  Inquire  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  a  deeper  issue  you 
may  not  be  aware  of,  asking  for 
an  example  or  specific  occasion. 
But  if  your  boss  has  a  tendency 
to  go  off  the  rails  as  a  consistent 
pattern,  ask  yourself  if  you’re  in 
the  right  position. 

-JAMIE  ECKLE 
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IT  careers 


MphasiS  Corporation  has  mul- 
jtiple  openings  for  the  following 
I  professional  positions  at  its  office 
I  in  New  York,  NY  and  unantici¬ 
pated  client  sites  throughout  the 
U.S.: 

1.  Systems  Associate:  Convert 
design  specifications  into  codes. 

2.  Systems  Analyst:  Collect  sys. 
requirements  &  specifications. 

3.  Technical  Analyst:  Review  sys¬ 
tem  &  develop  migration  tools. 

4  Systems  Specialist:  Analyze 
systems  with  solution  to  improve 
its  capabilities. 

5.  Inform.  Systems  Mgr.:  Plan  & 
coord,  activities  of  software  prof. 

6.  Management  Analyst:  Analyze 
business  process  through  appli¬ 
cation  of  software  solutions. 

7.  Bus.  Develop.  Mgr.:  Determine 
demand  for  IT  services/products 
&  implement  business  plans. 

8.  Systems  Engineer:  Analyze, 
design,  test  &  maintain  software 
applications. 

9.  Systems  Manager:  Analyze 
user  needs  &  develop  software 
architecture  solutions. 

Must  have  Bachelor  or  Master  or 
equiv.  &  prior  exp.  in  job  offered 
or  related  field.  Edu./exp. 
requirements  vary  depending  on 
position  level/type.  Travel/relo¬ 
cation  required.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  history  &  position 
applied  for  to 

recruitmentus@mphasis.com  or 
460  Park  Ave.  South,  Suite 
#1101,  New  York,  NY  10016, 
Attn:  H.R.  Mgr,  w/Ref.  CW0209 


Thomson  Inc.  is  seeking  a  Mbr  of 
Tech'l  Staff/Mobile  Video  Systs 
Engr  for  its  Princeton,  NJ  Ictn  to 
perform  rsrch  activities  towards 
dvlpmt  of  advncd  video  coding 
algorithms  w /  goal  of  improving 
efficiency  of  nxt  gnrtn  AVC  com¬ 
pression  sltns.  Must  have  a 
Master's  deg  or  equiv  in  Comp 
Engrg  or  rltd  fid  +  1  yr  of  wk  exp 
in  rltd  occptn  of  Video  &  Image 
Prcsng  &  cmptr  ntwrkng.  Exp 
may  have  been  gained  prior  to 
cmpltn  of  master's  deg.  Salary 
DOE.  Send  cov  Itr  &  resume  to 
Thomson  Inc.,  HR  -  Job  #9050, 
101  W.  103rd  Str,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46290. 


Agrim  Technologies,  Inc.,  in 
San  Jose,  CA,  seeks  an  SAP 
Analyst.  Reqs  Masters  in 
Comp  Sci  and  knowledge  of 
SAP,  Oracle,  networking,  and 
web  development  Email 
resumes  to  Viswanatha  R. 
Chittepu,  Director,  at 
careers@aorimtechnologies.co 
m  or  mail  to  4048  Louvre  Ave.. 
San  Jose.  CA  95135,  Attn 
Viswanatha  R.  Chittepu. 


ENGINEER-  Research  in 
Motion  (US),  Sunrise,  FL,  mul¬ 
tiple  levels  of  engineering 
positions  are  available:  Radio 
Frequency  Engineering 
Designer  -  FL1014  Radio 
Frequency  (RF)  Engineer  - 
FL1003  Submit  resume  to 
Research  in  Motion  (US),  to 
P.O.  Box  141394,  Irving,  TX, 
75014-1394  U.S.A.  referenc¬ 
ing  appropriate  job  title  &  req¬ 
uisition  number. 


Computer  Professionals  for  FL 
based  IT  Firm.  Jr.  Lvl. 
Positions-Prog.  Analysts  to 
Design,  develop,  create  &  modify 
computer  applications  SW  and/or 
specialized  utility  programs. 
Analyze  user  needs  and  develop 
software  solutions.  Sr.LvI. 
Positions-IT  Mgrs,  MIS  Mgrs, 
Sr.  Prog.  Analysts  to  Design, 
develop,  plan,  create,  coordinate 
and  implement  advance  software 
applications  in  complex  environ- 
ments-Web/SAP.”Apply  with  2 
copies  of  resume  to  HR,  Auritas, 
LLC.  183  Osprey  Hammock  Trail, 
Sanford,  FL- 32771 


Hiring  software  Programmer 
Analyst  US  Infogroup  in 
Jacksonville,  FL  seeks  a 
Programmer  Analyst.  Reqs 
Masters  in  Comp  Science  or 
equiv  &  knowledge  of  Business 
Intelligence  /Bus  Object  Report 
Dev.,  SQL  Reporting  service, 
and  Data  warehousing.  Mail 
resumes  to  Litty  John,  President 
at  841  Prudential  Dr  12th  FI, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32207  or  fax  to 
904-638-3661  ATTN  Litty  John. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST  w / 
Bach  or  foreign  equiv  in  Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  &  1  yr  exp.  Analyze, 
implmt  &  test  web  &  Win  applies 
using  Net,  ASP.Net,  Ajax,  SOA, 
C#,  GSL.  SQL  Server,  MOSS, 
SSRS  &  SSIS.  Dsgn  applies 
using  UML,  Rational  Rose, 
Patterns  &  Application  Blocks. 
Mail  resumes  to:  BCC  USA-NJ, 
Inc.,  43  Stouts  Lane,  Monmouth 
Junction,  NJ  08852.  Job  Loc: 
Monmouth  Junction,  NJ  or  in  any 
unanticipated  Iocs  in  the  U.S. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing 
Agencies 

Place 

your  Labor 
Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 

iTicareers 


Co-Branded 

EMAIL 

BLASTS 


Reach  your  target  audience 
of  professional  IT  job  seek¬ 
ers  with  Computerworld’s 
Co-Branded  Email  Blasts. 
This  unique  program  allows 
you  to  choose  your  criteria 
of  1 00%  opt-in  subscribers 
by  geography,  company 
size,  job  title  and  industry. 

Call  Dawn  Cora  at 
800-762-2977  for  details! 
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SharKBnk 

TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Now  That’s  Lunch! 

This  pilot  fish  is  “scholar  in 
residence”  at  a  local  library 
that  has  just  acquired  a  new 
Unix  server  in  order  to  move 
into  the  Information  Age. 
“Their  local  Web  guru  had 
built  a  whole  Web  site,  over 
200  pages  -  all  using  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  instead  of  domain 
names,  since  it  was  faster,” 
groans  fish.  “Then  they 
wanted  to  install  a  firewall.” 
Firewall  company  sends  out 
a  contractor,  who  spends  the 
morning  setting  up  the  fire¬ 
wall  on  the  server.  Then,  at 
about  noon,  everything  sud¬ 
denly  shuts  down.  It  seems 
the  firewall  needs  IP  address¬ 
es  that  the  Web  guy  used  for 
his  pages.  No  big  deal,  says 
the  contractor  -  I’ll  dump 


your  pages  to  the  removable 
drive,  take  them  back  to  my 
office,  fix  the  IP  addresses 
and  come  back.  His  estimate: 
30  hours  at  $200  per  hour. 
Everyone  on  the  library  staff 
gulps,  then  leaves  for  lunch. 
Everyone  except  fish,  that  is 
-  he  brown-bags  it.  “Since 
I  know  a  little  Unix,  I  wrote 
a  shell  script  to  drive  a  sed 
script  to  copy  all  the  HTML 
files  to  a  backup  directory, 
then  replace  all  the  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  with  domain  names,” 
fish  says.  When  the  folks 
came  back  from  lunch,  the 
problem  was  solved.  Library 
saved  at  least  $6,000,  firewall 
got  installed,  and  I  got  thanks. 
Everybody  except  the  firewall 
consultant  was  pleased.  It 
was  a  good  lunch  hour.” 


Go  Away,  Kid. 

Don’t  Bother  Me 

Software  vendor  is  mov¬ 
ing  its  product  from  an  old 
computer  to  a  new  one  at 
the  business  where  this  pilot 
fish  works.  But  the  vendor 
is  having  trouble  getting  the 
security  group  templates  set 
up  on  the  new  machine.  “The 
company’s  software  manager 
sent  e-mail  asking  me  how 
it  was  set  up  on  the  old  com¬ 
puter,”  fish  says.  “I  replied 
that  I  thought  it  was  auto¬ 
matic  with  their  software’s 
nightly  process,  but  that  I’d 
test  that  assumption  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  security  group  and 
let  them  know  the  results.” 
Turns  out  fish  is  wrong,  so  he 
e-mails  back  results  showing 
that  the  nightly  process  didn’t 
add  the  new  test  group  after 
all.  The  response?  “Their 
project  manager  told  me  to 
quit  e-mailing  them  until  their 
senior  programmer  had  time 
to  check  out  the  problem,” 
sighs  fish.  “And  they  asked 
the  question!” 


Dead  Letter  Office? 

This  regional  retail  chain 
relies  heavily  on  fliers  it 
mails  to  customers.  But  not 
everyone  is  clear  on  how  to 
use  the  customer  list,  says  a 
pilot  fish  there.  “Some  store 
clerks  have  been  using  the 
name  and  address  fields  for 
notes,  so  mailings  are  going 
out  to  ‘Bad  Check  Smith’  and 
‘Deceased  Jones,’  ”  fish  says.  J 
“And  I  ran  across  this  com¬ 
ment:  ‘Customer  informs  us 
that  customer  is  dead.’  Was 
that  by  e-mail,  voice  mail  or 
snail  mail?” 

* 

■  Sharky  prefers  to  get  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life  by  e-mail: 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
You’ll  snag  a  snazzy  Shark 
shirt  if  I  use  it. 

|  co!Hputerworld!co!^™,,*I!B,H 

O  NEED  TO  VENT  YOUR  SPLEEN? 

Toss  some  chum  into  the 
roiling  waters  of  Shark  Bait, 

It's  therapeutic! 

sharkbait.computerworld.com 

O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the 

■  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  tank  home  . 

deliveryatcomputerworld.com/sharky. 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Hayes 

NoRxforROI 

IT  SHOULD  BE  EASY.  Electronic  health  records  (EHR), 
if  widely  used  in  the  U.S.,  could  save  more  than  $200  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  (see  story,  page  12).  The  total  cost  of  rolling 
them  out  is  estimated  at  $100  billion.  They  would  pay  for 
themselves  in  six  months.  Now  that's  ROI. 

So  why  have  65%  of  hospitals  and  95%  of  doctors  still  not 
jumped  on  the  EHR  bandwagon?  What’s  holding  up  EHR? 


Sure,  there  are  unre¬ 
solved  security  and  pri¬ 
vacy  issues.  And  compet¬ 
ing  standards  for  health 
record  formats.  And 
probably  a  healthy  dose  of 
technophobia  on  the  part 
of  some  doctors  and  hos¬ 
pitals.  That  would  explain 
it  —  right? 

Maybe.  On  the  other 
hand,  maybe  that  great 
return  on  investment  isn’t 
so  great  for  the  people 
making  the  investment. 

Here,  look:  How  do  you 
measure  ROI?  Usually 
it’s  the  sum  of  increased 
revenue,  lower  costs  and 
reduced  risk. 

Now  suppose  you’re  a 
doctor  or  hospital  that’s 
not  part  of  a  managed 
care  plan.  Where’s  your 
ROI  from  EHR? 

Will  it  increase  your 
revenue?  Nope.  Remem¬ 
ber,  EHR  helps  to  cut 
costly  duplication  of  ser¬ 
vices:  tests,  treatments, 
prescriptions,  office  visits. 
Those  are  all  the  things 
that  doctors  and  hospi¬ 
tals  charge  for.  For  every 


blood  draw  or  nitroglyc¬ 
erine  patch  or  specialist 
exam  that  isn’t  requested, 
somebody’s  revenue  actu¬ 
ally  goes  down. 

Will  EHR  cut  costs? 
Maybe  a  little,  in  process¬ 
es  like  record  keeping. 
Sure,  the  insurance  and 
managed  care  companies 
will  save  a  bundle  from 
all  those  avoided  pro¬ 
cedures  that  they  don’t 
have  to  pay  for,  and  all 
the  fraudulent  claims  that 
EHR  will  help  to  catch. 
But  doctors  and  hospitals? 
Not  so  much. 

Will  EHR  reduce  your 
risk?  Yes  —  and  no.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  having  a  patient’s 
complete  records  easily 
available  means  a  doctor 
can  make  better  decisions 

H  Doctors  and 
hospitals  will  lose 
revenue,  cut  few 
costs  and  face 
increased  risk. 

No  wonder  EHR 
doesn’t  sound  so 
great  to  them. 


more  quickly.  That  re¬ 
duces  the  risk  of  a  serious 
mistake  —  and  maybe  a 
malpractice  suit. 

On  the  other  hand,  lack 
of  information  isn’t  the 
only  reason  why  doctors 
order  a  new  set  of  tests 
or  make  their  own  mea¬ 
surements.  Sometimes 
the  information  they’ve 
received  just  looks  wrong. 
And  going  with  that 
wrong-looking  data  is 
very  risky. 

Another  risk  is  the 
temptation  to  use  EHR 
to  automate  medical 
processes  based  on  “best 
practices”  —  a  favorite 
pitch  of  EHR  boosters. 

But  as  IT  people,  we 
know'  this:  Automation 
is  really  good  for  routine 
processes. 

It’s  not  nearly  so  good  at 
exception  handling.  And 
the  practice  of  medicine 
is  heavy  on  exceptions 
—  especially  in  difficult, 
high-stakes  cases. 

And  if  things  go  hor¬ 
ribly  wrong,  it’s  the  doctor 
and  hospital  that  will  get 


sued.  That  makes  replac¬ 
ing  a  doctor’s  medical 
judgment  with  hard¬ 
coded  automation  a  very 
risky  proposition. 

So  let’s  recap:  The  doc¬ 
tors  and  hospitals  that 
will  shoulder  the  expense, 
effort  and  pain  of  EHR 
will  lose  revenue,  cut  few 
costs  and  probably  face 
increased  risk. 

No  wonder  EHR’s  ROI 
doesn’t  sound  so  great  to 
most  of  them. 

Does  that  mean  they’ll 
never  accept  EHR?  Of 
course  not.  Risks  and 
costs  can  be  reduced,  es¬ 
pecially  if  EHR  systems 
are  focused  on  tools  that 
doctors  can  control  to  be 
more  efficient  —  instead 
of  on  automation  to  con¬ 
trol  doctors. 

EHR  truly  does  hold 
the  promise  of  improving 
patient  care  and  helping 
to  control  soaring  medical 
costs.  It  really  could  save 
insurers  and  patients  hun¬ 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

But  right  now,  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  asked  to  make 
the  investment  aren’t 
likely  to  get  much  of  the 
return.  For  them,  EHR 
doesn’t  make  business 
sense. 

And  until  it  does, 
don’t  expect  this  to  be 
easy  at  all.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank__hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Breakaway  IT  Leadership: 
Competing  on  the  Edge 
of  Innovation 

Attend  Computerworld's  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  Conference, 
the  only  executive  conference  where  you  can  hear  from — and 
network  with — Computerworld's  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  and 
Alumni.  They  are  unique,  award-winning  IT  executives  with 
valuable  lessons  to  share,  advice  you  can  use,  and  peer 
relationships  available  for  you  to  foster.  Here's  what  you  can 
expect  them  to  talk  about  in  conference  sessions: 

•  Investing  Wisely  in  Next-Gen  Strategies  and  Technologies 

•  Advancing  Business  Value  and  a  Greener  Enterprise 

•  Enabling  Smarter,  Faster  Business  Decisions  Via  Web  2.0 

•  Fine-Tuning  the  Global  Architecture  and  Reducing  IT  Costs 

•  Ensuring  Global  Operational  Excellence  24/7 

•  Creating  a  Destination  IT  Workplace:  Lessons  Learned 
from  the  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT 


FEATURED  PRESENTERS  INCLUDE: 


DAWN  LEPORE 

Chief  Executive  Officer, 
Drugstore.com 


JAMES  DALLAS 

SVP,  Quality  &  Operations, 
Medtronic,  Inc. 


JEROME  OGLESBY 

Chief  Technology  Officer, 
Deloitte  Services  LP 
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Orlando,  Florida 
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For  details  or 
to  register,  visit: 

www.premier100.com 


To  sponsor:  Contact  John  Vulopas  at 
john_vulopas@computerworld.com 


Deal  with  the  virtual  — 
and  reality. 


ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  CONTROL  AND  CONSOLIDATION 


Manage  and  optimize  your  virtual  and  physical  servers 
in  the  same  way  with  HP  Insight  Dynamics  —  VSE. 


When  it  comes  to  IT,  your  universe  is  always  expanding.  Needs  increase, 
resources  are  stretched  and  options  can  be  limited.  But  now,  you  can  rethink 
how  you  control  and  optimize  your  physical  and  virtual  servers  by  integrating 
them  with  one  powerful  software  solution,  Insight  Dynamics  —  VSE.  Now  you 
can  increase  flexibility,  improve  cost  and  energy  efficiency,  and  simplify 
daily  operations. 


Supporting  this  technology  is  HP's  commitment  to  service  and  dependability  — 
a  point  of  difference  that  led  IDC  to  name  HP  the  #1  vendor  for  virtualization.* 


Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 


AMD 

Opteron 


HP  ProLiant  DL  Servers 


•  Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  Processor, 
with  AMD  Virtualization™  technology 

•  Ideal  for  general-purpose  solutions  and 
high-performance  computing 

•  Affordable,  modular  rack  systems  to 
give  your  IT  department  the  flexibility 
to  expand  with  your  business 


•  Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  Processor, 
with  AMD  Virtualization™  technology 

•  Infrastructure-in-a-box  saves  you  time, 
power  and  money  by  reducing  repetitive 
parts  and  redundant  operations 

•  Add,  replace  and  recover  resources  on 
the  fly  without  rewiring 


To  learn  more,  call  1-888-367-2308  or  visit 


AMD,  the  AMD  arrow  logo,  AMD  Opteron  and  combinations  thereof,  ore  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 
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